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OR THOSE who prefer to think of 

a receiving set and a radio speaker 
as an incident in the furnishing of a 
room, this new Compact Model 20 is 
designed. It is no larger than a row of 
a dozen books. 

You can put it ona small table, on 
alow book-case, in a boudoir—almost 
anywhere. It blends with the decora- 
tions of your room, an appropriate 
companion for a bowl of flowers, a pair 
of candlesticks, a group of ornaments. 

It has all the power and depend- 
ability of our regular Model 20. It is, 
in fact, the same set, differing only in 
the size of the case and the internal ar- 
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rangement of the parts. In your home 
it occupies only one-halfas much room. 


For reasons of space or taste, many 
people prefer a baby grand piano. This 
new smaller Atwater Kent Model will 
appeal to the same people for the same 
reason. 


ATWATER KENT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA + PENNSYLVANIA 


A. Atwater Kent, President 


Hear the Atwater Kent Radio Artists every Thursday 
evening at 9 o'clock (eastern daylight time) through 
Stations — WEAF New York; wJAR Providence; WEEI 
Boston; wei Philadelphia; wear Pittsburgh; wGR 
Buffalo; wear Cleveland; ww Detroit; wcco Min- 
neapolis-St. Paul; woc Davenport; WSAI Cincinnati. 
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The lovely Carlotta Monterey posed for 
this photograph in an exotic black 
and gold gown from Suzanne Talbot. 


ALICE, HOW COULD YOU? 


Baron de Meyer Deplores, in a Series of Caustic but Kindly 
Remarks, the Taste of Cousin Alice, Newly Arrived 


18 rue Vaneau, Paris. 

LICE, while in Paris do not express surprise. 

Never say, “It isn’t done at home.” Such 

utterances might be thought provincial. 

Don’t ever give the impression of disapproval. 

Parisians resent it. There are good and bad customs 

in every country, both in France and in the 

States. These vary according to circumstance and 
climate. 

When seeing you land at Havre, that navy blue 
taffeta gown and your hat with cherries made me 
gasp. Alice—how could you? You gave me the 
impression of coming from Manchester or from some 
provincial British town, not from New York. Paris 
creates the mode and New York wears it, so why 
not you? However I may have felt, I did not register 
surprise on seeing you. Though dumfounded, my 
manners would have been deplorable had I not 
fooled you into believing that I considered you 
well dressed. 

And why on earth did you carry a sunshade? 
My impulse impelled me to shout, “Drop it. 
Drop it overboard!” Again I controlled myself 
so as not to unsettle you, for in spite of a distressing 


in Paris from Abroad 


ensemble your poise was wonderful. Poor Alice, 
you have so much to learn. 

To start with, you should be told that ever since 
lovely white skin, however beautiful, is no more 
considered smart, sunshades have been discarded. 
They have become exhibits in museums, displayed 
in glass cases, and have not been carried for years. 
They are old-fashioned. 

Nor are wide-brimmed hats worn by the smartest 
women. Nothing, in fact, which obstructs the action 
of the solar rays on the skin is tolerated. This ex- 
plains the persistent fashion of the close-fitting hat 
with a tiny brim. Fashion may rule an obedient 
crowd of women, and may even influence my ob- 
servant eye, but it fails to fool it. I therefore know 
as a fact that wide-brimmed hats will come into 
their own again, and will be worn with summer 
gowns (in spite of the undesired protection they give 
to the complexion). The reason for this statement 
is that proportion and harmony generally get the 
better of an unreasonable fashion decree, and that 
close-fitting hats connote town clothes. They are 
too neat and formal for the muslin flounces of mid- 
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summer. Therefore, during July and August, 
under trees and on the beach at Deauville, Aix, or 
Vichy, very large and shady hats are sure to be a 
noticeable feature. However large, they won’t be 
decorated differently than small ones, a wide gros- 
grain ribbon on soft felt-like straw, at times as 
much as four inches wide, or a muslin scarf tightly 
drawn about the crown, is all that is permitted. 
Flowers, birds, and feathers are taboo. So are 
cherries, my poor Alice, above and below the crown. 
The novelty of the summer season are large un- 
trimmed shapes made entirely of very thin shirred 
taffeta. The smartest colorings resemble the shade 
of the sweet-pea called ‘‘ Black Prince,” and there is. 
of course, the fashionable bluish lavender. 

Another thing I have longed to say to you for 
quite a while is—Alice, remove that silver fox. 
Neither cold nor warmth is a sufficient excuse for 
the display of valuable skins across your shoulders. 
Fur neckpieces nowadays look out of place when 
worn by women with bobbed hair and close-fitting 
hats. They thicken the neck, ruin the curve of the 
shoulders, and anyway, (Continued on page 108) 
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he was always in the center.” 


a Thr illing 


About 


MAD TONY STARK 


E HAD tickets, expensively engraved 
affairs, that I had anticipatorily accorded 
a place in that scrap-book in which I hide 


away such trophies. But Stark did not produce his. 
Instead, he gripped the hand of the uniformed 
sergeant of police; I felt myself being dragged 
forward. 

“Sergeant Hanrahan—Custis Burt. 
Sergeant; you don’t swear it.”’ 

The officer grinned. He went through the 
formula that, in days to come, I would hear so often: 
** Arty frien’ of Mr. Stark is a frien’ of mine. Put it 
away.” He indicated my engraved invitation; his 
chewed red mustache lifted amicably. ‘You don’t 
never need no ticket when you’re with Mr. Stark. 
The gate ain’t been invented that he can’t 
crash.” 

‘Snappy little party, Sergeant,” said Stark. 

“You said it, Mr. Stark. About seven bus-loads 
of Jollies girls—and they say this is a charity 
affair.” He guffawed at his—to me—somewhat 
questionable jest. “Well, regards to all the 
duchesses, Mr. Stark. Pleased to meetcha, Mr. 
Burt. Any time your falls down, 
lemme know.” 


You say it, 


bootlegger 


H® WAVED us grandly toward the carpeted 
stairs of the Alstyne home. The same 


motion that seemed to confer upon us the deed to 
the house drove back the too curious onlookers who 
crowded against the velvet ropes that made a path- 
way from curb to entrance. 

The sergeant had made us somewhat conspicuous 
by the cordiality of his greeting and the resonant 





Illustrated by Wallace Morgan 


quality of his voice. But it seemed that my friend’s 
acquaintance, which until just now I had supposed 
was confined to people of his own class in life, was 
extremely catholic. At least three persons, none of 
whom, I felt certain, belonged to a single decent 
club, called him by name. And to each he made 
response, addressing them by such titles as Mike, 
Rabbi, and Cue Ball. We disappeared into the 
Alstyne home followed by a faint cheer. 


EMARKABLE chap, Anthony Wayne Stark. 
“Rabbi!” “Cue Ball!” I’d never heard such 
quaint nicknames. Fancy Mad Tony Stark 
knowing such extraordinary folk. And yet, though 
I was somewhat embarrassed by the impromptu 
reception accorded us, I was rather envious of Tony. 
I am a bit reserved by nature; I lack the faculty of 
mixing that some people—like Tony—possess. I 
just can’t be a back-slapper, and that’s all there 
is to it. 

But Mad Tony Stark was at ease, apparently, 
with policemen, or unbidden spectators at a party. 
He’d been everywhere, knew everybody, and could 
do anything. 

Could? Had! I remembered reading of his 
wager that he could ride a horse backward from 
Forty-second Street to St. Patrick’s, without being 
arrested. All of New York knew of the wager; the 
newspapers openly commented on it, and there were 
editorials which called upon the police force to 
prevent this disturbance of traffic. But on the 
morning of the ride, Tony Stark appeared upon 
Fifth Avenue on the back of a horse, it is true, 
but the horse was upon a motor-truck. Facing 





backward, Mad 
distance. 

There was also the occasion when, as the Emir of 
Afghanistan, he had deluded port officials, the local 
government, and society. Exposed, he had ex- 
plained that Americans were wont to accept, without 
investigation, the claims of visiting foreigners. 
He had entered upon this masquerade in order to 
teach his friends a lesson. 

A butterfly whose wings had never been singed; 
an eccentric whose foibles were pardoned to a man 
in whose veins ran the same strain that had furnished 
a Revolutionary hero; a violator of convention 
whose family, for two hundred years, had furnished 
conventions to New York society; a man of reputed 
wealth; a parti eligible anywhere; a man who had 
served creditably in the war; an amateur sportsman 
of distinction. 

This was the man who, observing me dining at the 
Mashie Club, had paused at my table. 

“May I join you?” he asked. 

“Delighted,” I assured him. 


Tony covered the stipulated 


I DID not exaggerate. Tony Stark was the type 
of man I admired. And I, who lived a rather 
lonely life, who was bored with the dull routine of 
looking after investments, but who yet lacked any 
capability for business, welcomed the advent of one 
who seemed to carry with him an atmosphere of 
excitement. 

“You’re a queer chap, Burt,” he said, after he 
had ordered. ‘What do you do?” 

“Do? Collect my rents,” I told him. 

“No office calling you? No imperative details?” 
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“Have you anything of that sort to compel your 
attention?” I countered. 


“T? Lord, no! But I thought I was the only 
good-for-nothing idler in the town.” 

“You supply us all with gaiety,”’ I said. 
something.” Then, sobered, I added, 
more than I do, though.” 

He grinned. “Old Custis Burt yearning for 
excitement, eh?” 

I shrugged. ‘“‘Not that, but—don’t you some- 
times get tired of the routine? But you do—and 
break loose.” 

“Mildly, old thing, mildly. 
do that, eh?” 

“T’m willing to take lessons,” I laughed. 

He frowned faintly. ‘‘I’ll have to consider that, 
Burt, old boy. Afraid you’re a bit sheltered and 
all that sort of thing. The old red corpuscles not 
bustling in the merry veins the way they ought, 
eh?” 

“The liver is slightly torpid,” I admitted. “TI 
was thinking of a bit of fishing, maybe, or something 
like that. I need excitement.” 

“You can find that in New York,” he said. 

I laughed at him. “Breach of promise cases, or 
difficulties with one’s bootlegger, but—that’s all.” 

“Oh, if you know the town, you may find it 
different. You know, Burt, every one doesn’t live 
as we do: man waking us in the morning, drawing 


“That’s 
“That’s 


But you don’t even 


the old tub, mixing the lid-lifter that causes the 
orbs to perform their duty of seeing out upon the 
dull old world. No, indeed! There are other 
people.” 

“‘T’d like to meet them,” I said. 

“Perhaps you may,” he laughed. Then he 
attacked his dinner. ‘I want solid food,” he 
declared. ‘I’m let in for a rotten evening, and I 
must sustain myself in advance.” 

“T’m going to the Alstynes,” I told him. 

“So am I,” he said. ‘‘Let’s endure it together.” 

And so we had alighted from a taxi, met Sergeant 
Hanrahan, and entered the Alstyne home. I’m 
not a snob, but I couldn’t help hoping that people 
would notice my entrance with Stark. I felt pride 
in our temporary association. 


UT we were together only a moment. A 

veritable wave of girls swept down upon Stark; 
an eddy of femininity tossed me against a wall; I 
stood there, watching him. 

Men at the club or women at a dance; it didn’t 
matter. He was always the center. And it wasn’t, 
I admitted, his monéy or his position that attracted 
people. To begin with, he was strikingly hand- 
some, black-haired and blue-eyed, with strong 
features. And he was tall and athletic. I, some- 
what short, and at thirty-five beginning to be a 
trifle pudgy, felt insignificant beside him. 


Phe) 
His air of unquenchable gaiety, of merry 
camaraderie, had much to do with his social 


success, too. One felt, instinctively, that he liked 
people; and this feeling made people like him. 
Now, watching him, I saw certain lines of strength 
in his face. I wondered that this idle life contented 
him. It was different with me; I had no ability; but 
one felt that Tony Stark had great gifts that were 
unused. 

It was a charity affair, this Alstyne entertain- 
ment, and within five minutes I understood why 
Mrs. Alstyne had not bothered to charge admission. 
That was the trick: one entered freely, one paid to 
leave. The children of Hungary were sixty dollars 
better off in that brief time. For I had bought a 
boutonniére for ten dollars, a program for ten 
dollars, a chance in a raffle for something or other 
for fifteen dollars, and five dances at five dollars 
each. 

I looked at the program. Bloomfield had loaned 
Mrs. Alstyne half the cast of the Jollies. There 
were to be tableaux vivants, sketches—but you have 
all seen the Jollies. So, as the dancing was not to 
begin until after the theatrical entertainment, and 
as the curtain was shortly to rise, I made my way 
through the press to the Alstyne ballroom, taking a 
seat in the rear of the great room. 

The far end was curtained, but before the stage 
was an orchestra. It was (Continued on page 102) 














“** Ain't it a woman’s hatpin? 
‘Come up here.’ 








Here, you,’ Hanrahan called to the girl. 
He spoke to Bloomfield, ‘One of Ganley’s dames?’”’ 
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MRS. J. THEUS MUNDS, THE DAUGHTER OF 
EDGAR SALTUS, AND HER LITTLE SON 
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Edgar Saltus, the grandfather of the little 
boy on the opposite page, and his mother. 





THE LIFE OF EDGAR SALTUS 


An Intimate 
Exotic 


as 


FOREWORD 


BRIEF hundred years should elapse between 
A the passing of an interesting personality 
and the putting into print of his life. It 
would follow here, but for the fact that so many 
mythical and malicious tales have been circulated 
about Edgar Saltus since his death that the necessity 
for giving the facts, good, bad, and indifferent, and 
putting an end to the weird, wild, and fantastic 
stories seems urgent. 

From an article published in The Bookman one 
would believe the astonishing fact that Mr. Saltus 
made a practise of sitting ‘‘on a sort of baldachined 
throne dispersing cigarets ten inches long and read- 
ing Chinese poetry.”’ From the same source it was 
stated that he had a “salon, and was attended by 
some lady of his choice—not necessarily the same.” 
As a final kick it was stated that he dyed his mus- 
tache. 

In a foreword of appreciation to a bibliography of 
Mr. Saltus’ books, I was fortunately able to blue 
pencil the following, before it saw the darkness of 
print: “Edgar Saltus, neglected and alone, died in 
an obscure lodging-house in the East Side of New 
York.” The author is a delightful man writing out 
of the fulness of his admiration. He put in only 
what he had been told. 

Every day brings in new and wilder tales than 
the preceding one. They are so fantastic they 
would be amusing, were they not tragic. 

It is a painful process to tear the veil from one’s 
life and write fully and freely—almost brutally at 
times, with the heart’s blood. Less would be use- 
less. One must tell all or nothing. 

A few years ago we had skeletons. Every re- 
spectable family had one—sometimes two. They 


were locked in cupboards, or carefully put away in 
When 


bureau drawers with lavender and old laces. 


Genius 


Revelation 
Who 


WaS 


of an 


WAS as 


He 


By Martie Sattus 


spoken of, it was in whispers and with profound 
respect. All that has changed. With the new 
psychology nothing is hidden. Everything must be 
aired in the light. One may be behind anything 
but the times. That is fatal. 

That Edgar Saltus was unable to hit it off with 
two charming and cultured wives does not reflect 
on either of them. On the contrary. No normal 
woman could live with him for a week without fric- 
tion. By normal, I refer to the woman who as a 
tule does the things that are expected of her, leaves 
undone those she is not expected to do, and has 
plenty of health in her. 


HE very fact that a woman was in the main like 

others, irritated Mr. Saltus. It was enough for 
any one to say to him, “It is not considered the 
proper thing to do this or that,” to send him into a 
rage. No act was too erratic or too independent to 
please him, provided it revealed and developed the 
individuality of the doer. 

Looking upon sports of all kinds as outlets for 
primitive egos, amusements also, unless draped 
with interesting psychological problems, and gather- 
ings of humans as an abomination and a stench to 
his nostrils, most women in spite of the charm of his 
manner and the brilliance of his mind would find 
little in common with him. 

Only a person fundamentally the same and shar- 
ing his peculiar dislikes could have had a chance of 
success. A woman less temperamental and high- 
strung than himself would yield anything for peace. 
Yielding to Mr. Saltus was fatal. A mental ascend- 
ency on his part, no matter what the circumstances, 
and the beginning of the end was in sight. 

There is a rather pathetic side to his biography. 
During the writing of it, Mr. Saltus seems to have 








Astonishing and 
Well Known 
Misunderstood 


been at my elbow all the time, a highly amused and 
almost disinterested critic. The writing of a biog- 
raphy had been a joke between us. 

Asked by him once if I felt I had been in any 
way the gainer for my experiences of life with him, 
and what I would do in the future to keep my mind 
occupied if he passed on, I answered: 

“‘Enormously the gainer. I could start a home.” 

“Would you make it into a training house for 
husbands—or turn it into a zoo?” he inquired. 

“Neither. ‘The Saltus Shelter for Scoundrels’ 
would be the result. A sign in the window would 
inform the world that the superintendent, Marie 
Saltus, was a post-graduate on scoundrels.”’ (It 
was a soubriquet Mr. Saltus was fond of applying 
to himself.) ‘“‘It will be a wonderful home. Here 
is the first rule. ‘Do all the things you ought not to 
do. Leave undone all the things you should do. 
All the comforts of home assured.’” 

Mr. Saltus laughed, and added, 

“Never pick up anything. Drop cigars and 
cigarets on the floor. It will improve the carpets. 
Find fault with everything. Swear and make a row 
whenever you can.” 

To that I added that the waiting-list would be 
so long that the old scoundrels would be fighting 
among themselves to get in. The idea amused Mr. 
Saltus very much. Every day or two he would 
come up with a new suggestion. 

“See here, Mowgy, I have another rule for the 
old scoundrels. Having served such an apprentice- 
ship with me,” he said, ‘you will have the home 
overflowing in a week. Draw the line. Take no 
one under seventy-five and have tea with them 
only on Sundays in August.” 

The Saltus Shelter for Scoundrels became a 
pet theme. A diet was (Continued on page 119) 
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Mrs. Walter Rosen’s pen- 
chant is for the costumes of the 
Italian Renaissance, and es 
pecially for evening does she 
affect this gorgeous period. 
Here, however, she wears an 
afternoon dress of the Eng- 
lish eighteenth century—of 
black velvet with a fichu and 
cuffs of white mull edged 
with fine Valenciennes lace. 
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WOMEN WHO MAKE THE MODE 
TO SUIT THEMSELVES 
Some Well-known Women Who Dress, not According to the Mode, 
but According to Their Own Dramatic Instincts 


By Marie Lyons 


HERE are not many women in America—there are more symphonies procurable with the complete keyboard of eighty- 

in France—who, bored with the uniformity of fashion, eight notes. 

have the courage to develop an intensely personal mode There are always women—art students, students of costume 
and the good taste to make that mode appear chic. Fashion is design, and women with more courage than taste, typical non- 
not the spectacular pageant that it once was. Clothes are no conformists—who rebel against the fashion of the moment, 
longer the elaborate and monumental works of art of other times. whatever it may be, and assume an eccentric style of dress— 
One dress is much like another, one season’s crop of fashions much “arty” clothes or theatrical costumes. It isn’t difficult to look 
like the preceding. We have slipped into an era of such extreme different if one simply runs counter to the prevailing style. What 
simplicity that there must be some monotony. With twelve is difficult is so to impose the mode of one’s choice upon people 


not eccentric. 





notes a piano could not be expected to produce the elaborate of taste that they feel it to be right and exquisite 
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The first requisite is a real personality—a personality suffi- 
ciently rich and original to merit a special style of dress. In 
going counter to the mode, one implies that one has something 
particular to express and one must know how to express it per- 
fectly. But if one has an extraordinary personality, one may 
well make some concessions to it in the matter of dress—a 
personality especially alert, vivid, languid, luxurious, feline, or 
what-not. Or one may be a type—a Burne-Jones person, a Botti- 
celli, a Manet, a French Marquise, a seventeenth-century Vene- 
tian, or any other type so pronounced as to demand the manner 
of some particular artist or period. 

Street clothes do not adapt themselves to this sort of thing 
very well. It is safest to reserve clothes of this character for the 
evening and for afternoon house-gowns, hostess robes, et cetera. 
Particularly in her own home, where she has the advantage of a 
background of her own making, can a woman successfully wear 
unusual gowns. Her taste, expressed in her dress, may also be 
reflected in the furnishings. 

Mrs. Walter Rosen, whose portrait is shown on the opposite 
page, has done this admirably in her town house. Mrs. 
Rosen is tall, slender, blonde, and of a romantic and languid 
type of beauty which finds its most suitable expression in the 











Lacking a Chinese garden, a 
Chinese screen would do as a 
background for a Chinese 





costume. 


clothes of the Italian Renaissance. On the roof of her house 
she has built a tiny apartment of two rooms—a sun parlor and a 
library—and between them the gates in the Italian manner, 
against which she is sketched. Her taste is pronouncedly for 
this period, exceptionally well-suited to her, and she has fur- 
nished her apartment as a fitting background for the many 
gowns of that period which she delights in designing and wearing. 

Women who are intensely modern in their feeling like the 
new fabrics now produced in France—the designs of Rodier, 
Bianchini, and Poiret—materials brilliant and startling in color 
with large, naive designs. Miss Muriel Draper, the well-known 
interior decorator, who has an alert, vivid, modern personality, 
designs her own gowns in these new fabrics. Her costumes hark 
back to no former periods of dress, but are primarily displays of 
the fabrics themselves, playing up the colors against backgrounds 
of plain material and accenting them with a trimming. The line 
of the dress may be new or old, slim and straight or bouffant, 
according to the character of the material, but even when bouffant 
they do not recall a period costume but have something essen- 
tially modern and fresh in their whole appearance. They sur- 
round the rapier-like personality of the wearer and receive from 
it a quality of crispness and alertness. 


Miss Lynn Fon- 
tanne here wears an adapta- 
tion of a Chinese costume. 
The outer garment is of jade 
green brocade with a border 
in black and emerald and 
citron green. The under gar- 
ment is of citron green silk. 
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COSTUMES THAT Miss Muriel Draper, a well-known interior decorator, finds the 
clothes of to-day too conventional and stereotyped for her alert 

HAVE STYLE and vivid personality. She delights in designing for herself cos- 
tumes that, for a less positive individuality, might be a bit bizarre 

and overwhelming. This dress is of a Poiret mull, of magenta and 

pine green figures on a white ground. Over it is a bouffant skirt of 

magenta organdie and an enormous collar of the same. Green 


YOT IN STYLE glass buttons and a girdle of pine green and almond green taffeta. 
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An eye for the decorative and a love of the essentially modern lead ESSENTIALLY MODERNISTIC 
Miss Draper to create clothes brilliant in color, striking in fabric, 

and thoroughly unconventional in design. This evening gown \ E OF 

is of a Poiret silk consisting of a gray-green background with IN SPIT! 

flowers and leaves in scarlet, black, and white. Long strands of = ' . 

white chenille hang like a shawl in the back and are draped up to THEIR BOUFFANCY 


the shoulders in front. Despite their bouffancy, there is nothing 


of the period gown in these costumes. Executed by Alan Kramer. ARE THESE COSTUMES 





A Romance 
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“Clem sank down to the earth, 
breathless, watching until Roddy 
disappeared over a small rise.” 


That Was Sealed on the 


Ruined Battle-felds of France 


we PRESUME,” said Cartright, voice and eye 
abandoning abruptly their excellent legal 
robings, “‘I presume that all this is not 

er . shall I say idle curiosity upon your 

part, Roddy?” 

Roddy Fancher met the eyes that were lighted 
with excusable curiosity as unflinchingly as he had 
met those coolly professional eyes, an instant before. 
‘Your presumption,” said Roddy, “‘is correct.” 

Neither man smiled, and for a moment they sat in 
silence. The lawyer broke it, with a sigh. 

“T’msorry. I thought that youandClem .. . I 
suppose you're both quite sure?”’ 

‘“‘Sure?’”’ Roddy repeated, brows lifted. For a 

moment he seemed to be weighing the word and its 
meaning. ‘‘Sure? I couldn’t give any reasons—if 
that’s what you mean. I don’t believe Clem could, 
either. But there’s such a thing as being fed 
up, you know.” 
» “Fed up!” Frederick Cartright, practising 
lawyer for nearly half a century, seized the phrase 
angrily. “There are times, Roddy, when your 
generation makes me ache! Do you think you’re 
the only man who was ever fed up with marriage? 
Or Clem the only woman? Fed up, indeed! That 
was war slang, wasn’t it? And when one was fed 
uD, one ran away, of course—just as you’re doing 
now!” 

“I’m sure we 
Roddy, mildly. 

“Brrr!” The older man was pacing up and down 
one side of the office, eyes on the floor. “You 
youngsters! The thing I can’t understand is why, 


would have if we could,” said 


since apparently you don’t give a damn about 
anything, 
almost as though 


you’re taking all this trouble. It’s 


He looked up sharply, 





PuHytLtis DUGANNE 


By 


Illustrated by R. F. Schabelitz 


but the young man’s gaze was unfaltering, even 
faintly amused. 

‘*Excavating for an ideal, sir?”’ 

“‘No! Fora ray of intelligence!’’ He ceased his 
pacing, planted himself in front of Roddy, lips 
twisted beneath the stiff white mustache. ‘‘ You’re 
not in love with another woman. And you're fond 
of Clem. Yet living with her constitutes the state 
of being fed up. What I’m trying to discover is 
what in God’s name is the state of not being fed up!” 

** Ah, if I knew that!” said Roddy. 

For a moment he sat quite still, forgetful of the 
lawyer’s scrutiny; then, with a sudden jerk, he got 
to his feet and held out his hand. 


HE bedroom was in shadow, except for the area 

about Clem’s dressing-table, where a huge 
bubble of an unshaded electric bulb made a glaring 
patch. Through the wide window which looked 
obliquely westward across Central Park, one could 
see Broadway anc the theatrical district likewise 
ignoring that decision in which, so long ago, God 
found the light good and divided it from that 
pristine darkness which he named Night. 

Roddy Fancher, leaning against the lacy pillows 
of his wife’s bed and smoking a cigaret, could 
watch the activities of each patch of unnatural 
brilliance—taxicabs in endless procession, blurred 
columns of pedestrians, moving northward from the 
greater glare of Times Square—and in the lesser 
glare Clemency, his wife, young and slim, like an 
intent little sketch from La Vie Parisienne in her 
pink knickers and chemise, bent forward to con- 
template a mirrored reflection which the frigid blue 
of her dressing light was impotent to harshen. 

The taffeta ruffle of her dressing-table crackled 





pleasantly as Clem leaned forward, nose barely an 
inch from the silver-framed mirror, lips pressed 
tightly together to hold her face into immobility, 
while her right hand manipulated a little blackened 
brush. Roddy watched absently as the brush 
flecked lashes of golden brown, turning them black, 
watched the tensity of the young body while Clem 
waited, wide-eyed, for those lashes to dry. Her 
hand reached out to pluck a cigaret from a 
lacquered box “Toss me a match, will you, 
Roddy? Thanks.”’ The lashes, long and 
black, swept downward over smooth cheeks; a bare 
arm reached up to hold that ball of imprisoned ice- 
glare against the mirror. ‘ Alors!” She picked up 
a slender sheath of burgundy-colored velvet which 
lay across the foot of the bed, raised arms high, and 
with a deft shiver of her five feet of slenderness, the 
frock slipped over her head, descended, like a 
curtain, over the pale pink of lingerie. ‘‘What 
time is it?” 

She was back before her mirror, comb pressing the 
short brown hair into flat waves about her head; as 
Roddy jerked forward a wrist and answered laconi- 
cally, ‘“‘Two-fifteen,”’ she was tightening the screw of 
a long ivory earring against an ear-lobe which 
blushed protest at her barbarity. 

“Hm-m.” Clem Fancher looked at her husband 
speculatively. ‘‘You might fix us another little 
drink before we go out among ‘em, Roddy. You 
look as if you needed it.” 

Roddy Fancher did not stir the six feet of black 
and white evening clothes stretched upon the bed; 
one corner of his mouth jerked; his own lashes, 
masculine lashes, built for service alone and effort- 
lessly achieving a thick blackness to match Clem’s, 
veiled his eyes. 
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“Clem let her eyes trail in Roddy’s direction. 
too calm, that young man. She wanted action!” 





“IT stopped in to see Cartright, to-day,” he said. 

“Oh?” Voice light, expression one of polite 
interest and somewhere, beneath the sheath of 
burgundy velvet, Clem was conscious of a disturbing 
little thump. 

“Asking him about this Paris divorce mill, you 
know. Awful simple.” 

Roddy’s lashes remained down, and Clem stared 
at them. How—why, how surprising of Roddy! 
Cartright Paris divorce . . . They had talked 
of it, of course. Who didn’t? But 

“Pretty fed up, old thing?”’ she asked, lightly. 

Roddy’s shoulders moved in answer. “I'll get 
you your drink.” 


LEM nodded, and as he went from the room, she 

moved to the window, looked out levelly 
across the Park. Awful simple divorce. Well, 
what wasn’t? Life was altogether so absurdly 
simple, once you’d learned to shake off its compli- 
cations, in the shimmying gesture of a hound-dog 
emerged from a bath. Life? Well, living! Take 
to-night. She and Roddy had gone together to the 


theater, a war play, much discussed, much battled 
over. She hadn’t expected it to affect her so—a 


play! But she had come out from it as silent, as 
moody as Roddy himself. The starkness of those 
three acts of brown uniforms, of dull pounding of 
property cannon! She had wanted to run away 
fromit, somehow . away andaway. But it was 
Saturday night, and the Bingville Country Club 
was holding its weekly reunion. Bingville! In the 
cab, she had turned to face Roddy, breaking the 
silence that had fallen between them. ‘Lucky for 
us it’s a Bingville night, old egg! We've had about 
as much glittering romance as two such young 
things as we can stand! What ho for a bit of 
reality?’”? And now, after a bath and a few drinks, 
she was ready to go on—to Bingville. Awful 
simple. But Roddy’s brown eyes—Roddy 
had been in that old war, and, in the words of the 
play, it was a heluva war, but it was the only one 
they had!—Roddy’s eyes. , 

She moved impatiently, lighted another cigaret 
with quick, nervous fingers. It seemed odd that 
Roddy should have taken the initiative of asking 
Cartright about a divorce. Good old Cartright; he 
had been so upset the day they promised him that he 
should chaperone them through it, when the time 
came! They hadn’t been especially serious, then— 








Entirely 





nearly five years ago. And now? Oh, well, what 
did it matter if it were she or Roddy who gave the 
first push? A divorce was a divorce and every one 
had at least one! 


DD. It was because it didn’t really matter, 

that it seemed so strange. Clem recalled, 
abruptly, last Saturday’s gathering at Bingville 
when she had accused Jeff Wayland of being a cynic 
and Jeff had made no denial. “What! Jeff a 
cynic!” Roddy had caught up their conversation. 
“Tripe! Jeff's about as cynical as Little Eva! 
Nobody but an out-and-out enthusiast could damn 
life with such fervor!” As often, Clem had felt the 
soundness of her husband’s mind. Jeff did care 
about life—cared frightfully. She ought to know 
that! And so... therefore and ergo... it 
wasn’t because it didn’t matter, that Roddy was 
asking about divorces! 

Her brows drew together. Why—oh, what 
did she bother with it for? Roddy... Jeff. ... 
They were all of them like so many bright, gay 
rolls of confetti, hurled into space by some huge 
hand, unwinding, whizzing merrily onward. Let’s 
go! In the living-room, the (Continued on page 113) 
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A GROUP OF FROCKS FOR MIDSUMMER DAYS 
Against the Background of Summer, the Printed Crépe 


Frock Is Suitable and Gracious, and, 


This Season, Very Smart 
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Printed in black and white and A famous Bianchini crépe, One of those little frocks with an 
vivid red, a simp'e frock has white printed with black and anomalous character that makes 
two details seldom seen this several tones of red and green, it possible to be worn and worn 
season—a bateau neck-line and is used for this Goupy frock —a charming “little rag of a 
short sleeves, and consequently made with a scarf-collar across frock.” Of beige crépe chiffon 
looks very smart indeed. The the back. There is no waist- with a sort of pen-and-ink design 


enormous hat is of Milan straw. line, but a belt at one side. all over it in terra-cotta color. 



































SPORTS FROCKS ARE 
PATTERNED WITH AMAZINGLY 
VIRILE DESIGNS 














This is a three-piece costume 
from Miler Seurs. The lady has 
the natural-colored kasha cloth 
coat over hey arm, and shows 
only the lining that matches the 
frock. The straight frock is of 
beige crépe, printed in green. 


Vivid blue, black, and white 
triangles are painted on crépe 
of that luscious heavy quality 
that is so smart for s ports frocks. 
The frock is a straight tunic with 
no belt, and has a fully plaited 
white crépe skirt showing below. 


Models on these two pages imported by 
HARRY LICHTENSTEIN 





Another amazingly _ printed 
jrock is patterned, every inch of 
it, with futuristic designs in 
brown and orange and tan and 
black. The scarf is part of the 
frock and suggests a high neck- 
line; the sleeves are very smart. 
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CREPES AND CHIFFONS ARE MADE INTO SIMPLE 
SPORTS FROCKS 


Crépe of light bright green is embroidered in white fluffy chenille 
and beads on the sleeves and the tiny yoke of a Lanvin sports frock. 
The skirt has an apron of fine peasant plaits sewn flat in front. 


Chanel uses a Bianchini chiffon printed in blue and black and white 
for this frock that is made as simply as any of Chanel’s sports frocks. 
The charming “ pen-and-ink” design is characteristic of Bianchini. 


Black and white chiffon ts made over a slip of black satin that shows 


: ieee in Models on these two pages 
as a wide band at the hem. This frock, too, has the short sleeves that bi ‘ioe “o pas 
are usual this season. The tunic is much wider than the black skirt. HATTIE CARNEGIE. 
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TWO OF THE SMARTEST SPORTS 
FROCKS IN PARIS 


A dark beige sports frock from Lelong is made of crépe marocain, 
with a finely box-plaited skirt. There is a vest of the fabric in lighter 
beige, also finely plaited. The belt is of beige suéde with a round buckle. 


Brilliant red crépe marocain made with a skirt of two tiers of box 
plaits has these tiers not hemmed but merely raveled. This is one 
of the things Chanel is now doing successfully. The belt is gold kid. 


Although figured crépes are extremely smart, certain types of frocks, 
like the two shown above, are smartest in plain crépes. These frocks 
invariably have the little turned-down collar and long tailored sleeve. 
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As simple and practical as Over the entire front of a sulphur 
shingled hair—and as smart— yellow silk jersey swimming 
is a bathing-suit consisting of a 
striped jersey top and blue flannel 
trunks. From Saks-Fifth Avenue. 


suit is an enormously effective 
design of black forked lightning. 
Attached knickers. Bonwit Teller. 


AS ONE OF THE 
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THE BATHING-SUIT MAY BE 
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Black satin trunks, piped with 
green, hang short and straight 
under a straight-cut bathing- 
suit of black and white linen, 


piped with green. Mary Walls. 
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EXTRAORDINARY DESIGNS PATTERN THE 





NEWEST BATHING-SUITS 























Two large silk handkerchiefs, gaily printed with ships, com- 
passes, and signal code flags in color, are sewn together 
to make a bathing-suit over jersey trunks. Franklin Simon. 


| . . . 
Strange shades of mauve gray and wine color are used in 
large futuristic motifs all over a bathing-suit made of an 
Agnés scarf, worn over knickers. From Bonwit Teller. 
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V. 


May 16: 
REALLY have not written in my diary for 
quite a long time, because Mr. Eisman arrived 
in Paris and when Mr. Eisman is in Paris we 
really do not seem to do practically anything else 
but the same thing 

I mean we would go shopping and we would go to 
a show and we would go to the Jardin de ma Sceur 
and we would go to Momart and when a girl is 
always going out with Mr. Eisman nothing prac 
tically happens. So I did not even bother to learn 
any more French because [ always seem to think 
it is better to leave French to those that can not do 
anything else but talk French. So finally Mr. Eis- 
man seemed to lose quite a lot of interest in all of 
my shopping. So finally he heard about a button 
factory that was really for sale quite cheaply in 
Vienna. I mean Mr. Eisman is in the button pro- 
fession so he thought it would be a quite good thing 
to have a button factory in Vienna so he went to 
Vienna and he said he did not care if he did not ever 
see the rue de la Pays again. So he said if he 
thought Vienna would be good for a girl’s brains 
like me, he would send for Dorothy and I and we 
could come to Vienna and we could meet him at 
Vienna and we could learn something. Because 
Mr. Eisman really wants me to get educated more 
than anything else, especially shopping. So now 
we have a telegram, and Mr. Eisman says in the 
telegram for Dorothy and I to take an oriental 
express because we really ought to see the central of 
I:urope because we American girls have quite a lot 
to learn in the central of Europe. So Dorothy 
says if Mr. Eisman wants us to see the central of 
Europe she says she bets there is not a rue de la 
Pays in the whole central of Europe. 

So Dorothy and I are going to take an oriental 
express tomorrow. So I really think it is quite 
unusual for two American girls like I and Dorothy 
to take an oriental express all alone, because it 
seems that in the Central of Europe they talk some 
other kinds of landguages which we do not seem to 
understand besides French. But I always seem to 
think that there is nearly always some gentleman 
who will always protect two American girls like 
I and Dorothy who are all alone and who are travel- 
ing in the Central of Europe to get educated. 


May 17: 

*O NOW we are on an oriental express and every- 
“’ thing seems to be quite unusual. I mean 
Dorothy and I got up this morning and we looked 


KEEPS ON 
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“When Mr. Eisman ts in Paris we really do not 
seem to do anything else but the same thing.” 


Extracts from the 
of a Traveler 
The 


By 


Cent ral 


AniITA Loos 


Ralph Barton 


Views by 


out of the window of our compartment and it was 
really quite unusual. Because it was farms, and 
we saw quite a lot of girls who seemed to be putting 
small size hay stacks onto large size hay stacks 
while their husbands seemed to sit at a table under 
quite a shady tree and drink beer. Or else their 
husbands seemed to sit on a fence and smoke their 
pipe and watch them. So Dorothy and I looked at 
two girls who seemed to be ploughing up all of the 














“The Germans seem to stand in the 
lobby and eat onions and sausage.” 





HAPPENING 


Diary 


of E urope 


ground with only the aid of a cow. So Dorothy 
said, I think we girls have gone one step to far away 
from New York, because it begins to look like the 
Central of Europe is no country for we girls. So we 
both became quite worried. So I became depressed 
because if this is what Mr. Eisman thinks we 
American girls ought to learn I really think it is 
quite depressing. So I do not think we care to 
meet any gentlemen who have been born and raised 
in the Central of Europe. I mean the more I seem 
to travel and the more I seem to see other gentlemen 
the more I seem to think of American gentlemen. 

So now I am going to get dressed and I am going 
to go to the dining car and I am really going to look 
for some American gentleman and hold a conversa- 
tion, because I really feel so depressed. I mean 
Dorothy keeps trying to depress me because she 
keeps saying that I will probly end up in a farm in 
the Central of Europe doing a sister act with a 
plough. Because Dorothys jokes are really unre- 
fined. So I think that I will feel much better if I 
go to the dining car and have some luncheon. 


‘O I went to the dining car and I met a gentleman 
who was quite a delightful American gentleman. 

I mean it was really quite a coinstance, because we 
girls have always heard about Henry Spoffard be- 
cause it was really nobody else but the famous 
Henry Spoffard, who is the famous Spoffard family, 
who is a very very fine old family who is very very 
wealthy. I mean Mr. Spoffard is a very very fine 
old family that is one of the most famous familys in 
New York and he is not like most gentlemen who are 
wealthy, but he really works all of the time for the 
good of the others. I mean he is the gentleman 
who always gets his picture in all of the newspapers 
because he is the gentleman who is always senshuring 
all of the plays that are not good for peoples morals. 
And all of we girls all remember the time when he 
was in the Ritz for luncheon and he met a gentleman 
friend of his and the gentleman friend of his had 
Peggy Hopkins Joyce to luncheon and he introduced 
Peggy Hopkins Joyce to Mr. Spoffard and Mr 
Spoffard turned on his heels and he really walked 
away. Because Mr. Spoffard is a very very famous 
Prespyterian and he is really much to Prespyterian 
to meet Peggy Hopkins Joyce. I mean it is unusual 
to see a gentleman who is such a young gentleman 
as Mr. Spoffard really beso Prespyterian, because 
when most gentlemen are 35 years of age their 
minds nearly always seem to be on something else. 




















So when I saw no one else but the famous Mr. 
Spoffard I really became quite thrilled. Because 
all of we girls have tried very hard to have an intro- 
duction to Henry Spoffard and so it was quite un- 
usual to be shut up on a train in the Central of 
Europe with Henry Spoffard. So I thought it would 
be quite unusual for a girl like I to have a friend- 
ship with a gentleman like Mr. Spoffard who really 
does not even look at a girl unless she at least looks 
like a Prespyterian. Because I mean our family in 
Little Rock were really not so Prespyterian. 

So I thought I would sit at his table. So I sat 
at his table. So then TI had to ask him about all 
of the money because all of the money they use in 
the Central of Europe really has not even got so 
much sense to it as the kind of franks they use in 
Paris. Because this morning Dorothy and I asked 
the porter to bring us a bottle of champagne and 
we really did not know what to give him for a tip. 
So Dorothy said for me to take one of the things 
called a one million kronens and she would take 
one of them called a one million kronens and I would 
give him mine first and if he gave me quite a dirty 
look, she would give him hers. So after we paid 
for the bottle of champgne I gave him my one 
million kronens and before we could do anything 
else he started in to grabbing my hand and kissing 
my hand and getting down on his knees. So we 
finally had to push him right out of the compart- 
ment. So one million kronens seemed to be enough. 
So I told Mr. Spoffard all about it, so I told him 
how we did not know what to give him when he 
brought us our bottle of minral water. So then 
I asked him to tell me all about all of the money 
because I told him I always seem to think that a 
penny earned was a penny saved. So it really was 
quite unusual because Mr Spoffard said that that 
was really his favorite motto. 


O THEN we got to talking quite a lot. So 
then I told him I was traveling to get edu- 
cated and I told him I had a girl with me who 
I was really trying to reform because [ really 
thought if she would put her mind more on get- 
ting more educated she would really get more 
reformed. Because after all Mr. Spoffard will have 
to meet Dorothy sooner or later, and he might 
wonder what a refined girl like I was doing with a 
girl like Dorothy. So Mr. Spoffard really became 
quite intreeged. Because Mr. Spoffard really loves 
to reform people and he really loves to senshure 
everything and he really came over to Europe to 
look at all the things that Americans come over to 
Europe to look at, and they really should not look 
at them but they should look at all of the museums 
insted. Because if that is all we Americans come 
to Europe to look at, we should really better stay 
home and look at America first. So Mr. Spoffard 
spends all of his time looking at things that spoil 
peoples morals. So Mr. Spoffard really must have 
very very strong morals or else all the things that 
spoils other peoples morals would spoil his morals. 
But they do not seem to spoil Mr. Spoffards morals 
So I really think it is wonderful to have such strong 
morals. So I told Mr. Spoffard that I thought that 
civilization is not what it ought to be and we really 
ought to have something else to take its place. 
So this afternoon Mr. Spoffard is coming to call 
on Dorothy and I in our compartment to talk it all 














“T told her that I really did not seem to like all 
of the flappers that we seem to have nowadays.” 


over, if his mother does not seem to need him in her 
compartment. Because Mr. Spoffards mother 
always travels with Mr. Spoffard. Because Mr. 
Spoffard never does anything unless he tells his 
mother all about it, and he never does anything 
unless he asks his mother if he ought to. So he 
told me that that is the reason he has never got 
married, because his mother does not think that all 
of the flappers are what a young man ought to 
marry when a young man is full of so many morals 
as Mr. Spoffard seems to be full of. So I told Mr. 
Spoffard that I really felt just like his mother feels 
about all of the flappers because I am an old fash- 
ioned girl. 

So then I got to worrying about Dorothy quite 
a lot because Dorothy is really not so old-fash- 
ioned and she might say something in front of 
Mr. Spoffard that might make Mr. Spoffard won- 
der what such an old-fashioned girl like I was doing 
with such a girl as Dorothy. So I told him how 
I was having quite a hard time reforming Dorothy. 
So I told him I would like to have him meet Dorothy 
so he could tell me if he really thinks I am wasting 
quite a lot of time trying to reform a girl like Dor- 
othy. So then he had to go to his mother. So I 
really hope that Dorothy will act more reformed 
than she usually acts in front of Mr. Spoffard. 

Mr. Spoffard just left our compartment so Mr. 
































“So Dr. Froyd was surprised ata girl 
who did not dream about anything.” 




















I mean 
So I 
was really very very intreeged because if Mr. 


Spoffard really came to pay a call on us. 
Mr. Spoffard told us all about his mother. 


Spoffard and I become friendly he is the kind 
of a gentleman that always wants a girl like 
I to meet his mother. I mean if a girl gets to know 
what kind of a mother a gentlemans mother is like, 
she really knows more what kind of a conversation 
to use on a gentleman’s mother when she meets her. 
Because a girl like I is really always on the verge of 
meeting gentlemen’s mothers. But such an un- 
refined girl as Dorothy is really not the kind of a 
girl that ever meets gentlemens mothers. 


O MR. SPOFFARD says his mother really had 
to have him take care of her quite a lot. Be- 
cause it seems his mother came from such a very 
very fine old family that even when she was quite a 
small size child she really had to be sent to a school 
that was a special school for people of very fine old 
familys who had to have things very easy on their 
brain. So now she still has to have things very easy 
on her brain, so she has a girl who is called her com- 
panion who goes with her everywhere who is called 
Miss Chapman. Because Mr. Spoffard says that 
there is always something new going on in the world 
which they did not get a chance to tell her about 
at the school. So now Miss Chapman keeps telling 
her insted. Because how would she know what to 
think about such a thing as a radio, for instance, if 
she did not have Miss Chapman to tell her what it 
was, for instance. So Dorothy spoke up and 
Dorothy said, what a responsibility that girl has 
got on her shoulders. For instance, what if Miss 
Chapman told her a radio was something to build 
a fire in, and she would get cold some day and stuff 
it full of papers and light it. But Mr. Spoffard told 
Dorothy that Miss Chapman would really never 
make such a mistake. Because he said that Miss 
Chapman came from a very very fine old family 
herself and she really had a fine brain. So Dorothy 
said, if she really has got such a fine brain I bet her 
fine old family once had an ice man who could not 
be trusted. So Mr. Spoffard and I really did not 
pay any more attention to Dorothy because Dorothy 
really does not know how to hold a conversation. 


O THEN I and Mr. Spoffard held a conversation 
all about morals. So Mr. Spoffard says he really 
thinks the future of everything is really between the 
hands of Mr. Blank the famous district attorney 
who is the famous district attorney who is closing up 
all the places in New York where they sell all of the 
liquor. So Mr. Spoffard said that a few months 
ago when Mr. Blank decided he would try to get the 
job to be the district attorney, he really put 1,000 
dollars worth of liquor down his sink. So now Mr. 
Blank says that everybody else has got to put it 
down their sink. So Dorothy spoke up, and 
Dorothy said, if he poured 1,000 dollars worth down 
his sink to get himself one million dollars worth of 
publicity and a good job—when we pour it down our 
sink, what do we get? But Mr. Spoffard is really a 
to brainy gentleman to answer any such a question. 
So he gave Dorothy a look that was really full of 
dignity and he changed the subject. So then he 
said he would have to go back to his Mother. So I 
was really quite angry at Dorothy. So I followed 
Mr. Spoffard down the hall (Continued on page 100) 
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ANVIN is making every effort to bring back the wide-brimmed hat to the 

mode. The ladies waiting for the elevator are both wearing hats that 

f< are Lanvin’s newest idea. The frock of the figure at the left is pink Georgette 

, CWC y ° crépe, and with it is worn a wide-brim med “ Lanvin green” crinoline hat. 
: 6<i 44 At the right is a simple two-piece costume of “blond” crépe de Chine, with 

aa“ CO a flat sailor that Lanvin is now launching of matching straw. The “robe de 

\ style” 1s cerise satin painted with enormous decorative flowers in soft c.” 
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Dark Bordeaux rep and raspberry crépe are embroidered 


in dull greens, reds, and black and silver. 


Over the 


front and sleeves are oblongs of silver tissue with embroidery, 


PARIS HINTS AT 


MIDSEASON CHANGES 


“Tout Paris’ May Wear Thus and Thus, but There is a Decided Tendency 
For Smart Women to React to the -Prevalent Mode by 


NCE upon a time Frank Stockton’s “* Rudder 
Grange” was a best seller, and visitors to the 
Paris Exhibition of Decorative Arts might 
well imagine that this cheerful classic had inspired 
one of its most delightful features—Poiret’s péniches, 
or canal boats, anchored three in a row on the left 


- 
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PREMET 


Navy blue is accepted by very 

smart women this season. Blue 

reb and crépe and flowered crépe. 
Va 





Wearin g Something Distinctive 


By Marjorie Howarp 


bank of the Seine, inside the grounds. ‘‘ Amours, 
Délices, et Orgues”’ are their names, making to- 
gether one of those complicated French puns which 
it takes a grammar, dictionary, and set of blue- 
prints to understand. 

““Amours” is an apartment decorated in cool 
blue-greens, the walls a jungle of tropical vegetation 
done in flattened colored straw, yellow, brown and 
green. There are inviting divans cushioned with 
gorgeous Martine chintzes, scarlet tables, their tops 
set with mirrors reflecting the brilliant ceiling, 
amusing bibelots from the four corners of the earth, 
and all sorts of surprising arrangements changing 
into something different at the turning of a handle 
or the twinkling of an eye. 

The middle boat, “‘Orgues,”’ is a ‘‘dancing,”’ 
in which one serpentines one’s sinuous way be- 
tween little tables covered with red, blue, and white 
Basque cottons, set before square windows cut in 
the sides of the boat and curtained with red oil- 
cloth, impervious to rain or sun. 

‘“Délices” is a restaurant, with a pea-green bar, 
more cretonne curtains and scarlet furniture, and a 
ceiling representing a gastronomic map of France, 
all the important places marked by their most 
famous things to eat, and all roads leading to Paris 
as the culinary center of the country. Gay Basque 
cottons make the table-cloths, the china is enlivened 
by red and blue boats, and the very silver is of 
special design. 

The decks of the three boats communicate and 
are set with little tables shaded by prismatic um- 
brellas where one takes tea, coffee, or iced drinks. 

The last one ends in a long flight of wide shallow 
steps and a platform with Venetian gondola posts 
painted with red dots and blue stripes, signifying 
to the initiated a play on the name of Poiret. 

A meal on “ Délices’’ is an experience not to be 


missed. I dined there on the evening of one of 
those rare spring days, when Paris lies, bathed in 
faint sunlight, in the lap of towering cloud moun- 
tains; and the pale blue Seine, into which invisible 
hands dip flashing silver spoons, runs smooth from 
bank to bank. Paris was just at that lovely moment 





PREMET 


Ensembles are just as important 
as ever in the Premet midseason 
collection. This one is of tan rep. 
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Drecoll wishes to devi- 
ate from the straight 
coat, and proposes this 
coat as a_ substitute. 
It is of black broad- 
cloth, made in narrow 
sections, each one flow- 
ing widely, and fits 
the body quite snugly. 





DRECOLL 


when the chestnut trees have put on their candles, as a pretty woman dons 
her pearls, the bright new grass is beaded with colonies of daisies, and the 
Arc de Triomphe glows, a pierced amethyst, in the gold of the sunset sky. 
We sat, eating delicious asparagus and strawberries, in front of a square 
window, looking out on the opalescent waters, watching them turn to cobalt 
as the twilight deepened, and waiting for the illuminated fountains to break, 
in fiery cascades, from the sides of the bridge of Alexandre III. For at night 
the exhibition becomes a garden of luminous palaces, worthy of the City of 
Light. ~ a 
Dining on the Poiret péniche is certainly one of the high spots of life, I 
think, and a great many people seem to agree with me, for it is jammed for 
he RN SERRE RR AP SNE SE every meal. Of course, the individual exhibits are full of interest, when your SS 


MARTIAL ct ARMAND interest lies in their direction; and any one who has seen the vast barn of the cuantal 





Grand Palais in its norma! desolation must recognize the genius of its trans- ‘ 
formers. The great staircase sweeping up between its plaster columns, two 

At Martial et Armand this rows of round blue and silver trees at their base, is a sight to lift the heart. The coat with new complica- 

back is characteristic of mid- The Grand Palais is going to house, among other things, the general exhibit tions of cut is the feature of 


. “a . ° f > J 7 ¢ > > f rit} > > is j ) j ao 
season collections. The frontis of the Haute Couture, but at the moment of writing, there i: still nothing to 
Gat but in the baci : j be seen but a cardboard sign and a brown-papered group of the famous 
ut but in the back are godets - My ; : : ‘ ; 
on Oe OS Ee OS GY Om ets Siégel mannequins, astonishing young ladies of varied complexion, with 
lo giwe a peacock silhouette. narrow chests and rather thick ankles, demure as their painted hair. We are converging toward a belt buckle. 


many of the midseason models. 
Here we have cut sections, 























This season Lelong has special- 
ized in “combination costumes,” 
those costumes which often con- 
sist of three parts. This is a coat 
and frock of black crépe ciré. 


promised wonders, and I have no doubt we shall 
have them; for the Parisian creators have put their 
best foot foremost, and we all know that their best 
is a very marvelous foot, indeed. 

There is an extraordinarily good example in the 
Pavillon de l’Elégance, already open. This is a 
charming two-story structure, housing the exhibits 
of Callot, Lanvin, Jenny, and Worth, set off by 
jeweled marvels from Cartier, flashing temptation 
from their black velvet beds. Each couturier has a 
special corner. In Callot’s there is a group of 
swarthy-skinned élégantes, wearing priceless evening 
dresses, each one quite different fron the others; 
here a diaphanous mass of grass-green tulle —there 
a sylph-like sheath of such embroidery as only 
Callot and the ancient Chinese seen to be able to 
produce. 

In Lanvin’s corner, all is cool and calm; the 
mannequins have complexions of a surprising 
creamy-gray, and they wear lovely green and silver 
frocks, among which a standing figure in wide black 
faille, an immense bow of brilliants embroidered 
across it, adds a sharp accent. The furniture is 
designed especially to suit their personality, and 
they have a family resemblance which makes this 
corner a harmoniously beautiful spot. 

, Jenny has chosen faint faded rose for her charm- 
ing creations, embroidered with silver and enriched 
with gold. White fur worked in long strips put 
together with lines of gilded leather is a novelty. 
Worth, who dresses the most important brides of 
European society, has chosen a wedding group, the 
bride in traditional white satin with a net veil 
bordered deeply with thread-like silver lace, with 
Pale-colored bridesmaids standing admiringly by, 
and the mother seated on a sofa, wearing a brown 
and gray costume, richly discreet, with a cape of 
marvelous Coudurier brocade patterned with silver 


LELONG MAKES A 








NEW 





TYPE OF 
“COMBINATION 
COSTUME” 





Asa third piece of the “combination 


costume’ is a ruby red velvet coatee 
embroidered in silver, which may be 
worn with the coat and frock shown 
above, or not, just as one chooses. 





Under the coat shown at the left 
is worn this simple frock, made 
of black ciré, to match the coat. 
Part of a “combination costume,” 
with the jacket shown below. 


fish designed by the painter Dunand, which is 
gorgeously lined with mink. 

At the end of the room are four dancers, poised 
on tiptoe, one from each house, but all four dressed 
in rose color. 

All these figures are complete to the last accessory; 
their shoes interested me particularly, especially 
two pairs from Julienne, one a Colonial pump of 
pink silk faille with a silver chain across the instep, 
and the other a shoe and gaiter model, the shoe 
part in brown leather and the high attached gaiter, 
inspired by a riding boot, in green corduroy velvet. 
This is shown on a Worth mannequin, who wears the 
most novel of all the costumes, in green corduroy, 
green cloth and beige fur. The frock has a short 
belt in the front only, which is set directly under 
the bust, where the Merveilleuse used to wear it. 
This mannequin is up-stairs, with many others 
frou all four houses, including a lovely 1840 Lanvin 
bride. 

The opening day of the Pavillon was very smart; 
tout Paris, including Cécile Sorel, coming to see 
and to be seen, though the weather was hot enough 
to melt the faces off the old-fashioned wax manne- 
quins, and one felt quite relieved that the new ones 
were of wood. It was here that I neticed again the 
natural reaction of the super-smart wemen to the 
general vogue. 

This is a season of color—that fact is established 
once and for all. But just because the world’s wife 
is brightly bedight, the é/égante turns instinctively 
to something else. Thin black chiffon with lovely 
jewels is the chic afternoon wear of the moment. 
Madame Sert, for example, wore Chanel’s black 
chiffon model, the skirt a mass of five-inch ruffles, 
with a little black hat, and her lovely long diamond 
necklace like a thread of light. Mademoiselle 
Sorel succeeded in making even black chiffon 
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BERNARD et CIE 


PARIS TIES 


SOME OF ITS FROCKS 


IN FRONT 


exciting. In an epoch of exaggeratedly short skirts, 
hers trailed on the ground at each side, and was cut 
off back and front to show straight black lace panta- 
lettes reaching to the ankles. Now that heads 
universally imitate the mandarin’s little round 
button on the top, hers was covered with a huge 
cream-colored bangkok, folded into complicated 
plaits at one side. 

If you visit any of the smart milliners, you will 
find it difficult to get your vendeuse to sell you 
anything but a tiny hat, and that in color, either 
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GROULT 


Many of the midseason collections show 
frocks that tie in the front. This is an 
excellent example of this type, made 
of black crépe, with a chemisette of 


finely plaited bright yellow crépe. 


pastel or frankly gay. I had to be quite persistent, 
the other day at Reboux’s, in order to get the plain 
black hat I wanted. Andrée brought me a doubles 
handful of tempting colors, all the way from palest 
flesh to deepest purple, with blues and greens galore, 
and yellows like the buttercups and dandelions of 
the fields. They were all in the new weave that 
looks for all the world like tricot, and is, in fact, a 
knitted straw. It is called “sangha” and comes 
from Italy, where, they tell me, every doorway 
harbors a peasant woman busily twining the supple 


GROULT 


Another “bolero” frock, tied in front, 
is of rep in tan and white, made with a 
blouse of lighter tan crépe. 
Black silk alpaca with embroidered 


rhinestone 


(Right) | 


initial on the bodice. 


p 
straw in her hard fingers, while children of all ages 
sit in the dust around her, imitating her example as 
closely as their boneless little digits will permit. 


““See,”’ said Andrée, holding up a marvelously 
fine and flexible little hat in Madonna blue, ‘“‘an 
experienced mother must have made that; while 
this one,’’ showing a coarse, uneven shape in wine 
red, ‘was certainly woven by a grubby little boy.” 

There is no more of that perennial favorite, picot, 
at Reboux’s this season, and but very little bangkok. 
If you want anything but a felt, you are offered a 
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YTEB 


A most useful frock for the midseason 
wardrobe, new and interesting in sil- 
houette. Black rep with gold-thread 
embroidery and gold tassels. The deep 


The present tendency toward cubistic 
design developed in a black broad- 
cloth coat trimmed with bands of beige 


fur. (Right) Smoke gray velour de 


V has a vest of white kasha 


choice between ‘“djemba,” an exotic, brilliant 
straw, flatly woven; and “sangha,” knitted, not 
woven, and much duller. 

Agnés is such an originator that she cannot con- 
fine herself to one or two materials; she wants to 
experiment with everything. She showed me, for 
example, a hat of old-blue crocodile, cut into odd- 
shaped bits and sewn together again by a shoe- 
maker; and another contrived of a crazy patchwork 
of black and gray felt and silvered leather, which 
yet managed to be subtly smart. She is wearing, 


cloth. 


laine forms a coat with a slight flare. 


herself, a man’s high hat of bangkok, in white, 
black, or colors, trimmed with a flat band and bow of 
grosgrain ribbon. You will see it on page ninety-four. 

The striking screen made for her by the painter 
Dunand, on which her hats are poised like birds 
in flight on a Coromandel, is one of the most unusual 
exhibits in the Paris show. You will read all about 
these things long before you see this; for every 
magazine and paper will carry the story. So I have 
chosen to illustrate, instead, the very pick of the 
midseason collections, which the Paris couturiers 








A <é. 


Lb LENIEF 


PARIS GIVES 
NEW FROCKS A 
SLIGHT FLARE 


offered to greater professional crowds than ever 
before. One might have thought it already August, 
except for the weather. 

You will say, at first glance, that there are a 
great many coats among these models. That is 
because it is impossible to exaggerate the importance 
of coats. The days when a woman could talk about 
“my coat” are very completely over, when Moly- 
neux, for example, shows every evening frock in his 
midseason collection with a straight fur-trimmed 
wrap, not only designed to go with it, but made of 























Two models from PAQUIN 


Again the significant gray note. 


wool, with gray squirrel trimming. It was worn 
at Biarritz by charming Miss Audrey Emery. 


the very same stuff. Molyneux’s first summer 
collection showed a majority of coats with con- 
siderable flare, so it is significant that he has 
returned to straight lines. The amusing tug of 
war between straight and the flare continues. 
I heard it described, the other day, as sym- 
bolical of the war of the sexes, the straight line 
typifying the masculine, and the curve the femi- 
nine principle. I must say that the present-day 
élégante does her best to preserve a strict neu- 
trality. She first achieves miracles of self-denial 
in order to preserve her curveless, planked-shad 
silhouette, and cuts her hair as short as a man’s. 
Then she divides her attention between clothes 
copied faithfully from her brother’s, and fluttery 
feminine things, reminding one of a _ butterfly’s 
wings beating above its slender body. 

When skirts flare, they must be short; long flaring 
lines are dowdy. But extremes of shortness do not 


Paquin makes this 
wrap, which will be smart for early winter, of gray 
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seem to frighten anybody. I asked my mother, 
the other night, to pull down the lining of the 
evening frock I was wearing. ‘“‘I can’t pull it 
down,” she answered, “‘but I'll pull it a little less 
up, if you like.”” I have almost come to the con- 
clusion, though, that when a fashion is raging as 
brevity of skirt is raging at present, it is really wiser 
to be a sheep. Originality is admirable—in the 
right place; but one superlative demands another. 
You must be super-smart, super-lovely, super- 
exciting, or super-something, in order to defy 
fashion successfully. After all, it is much cleverer 
to adapt what everybody wears to your own 
personality so expertly that you are perfectly 
dressed, than to costume yourself in bizarre apparel, 
which may be extraordinarily becoming, but which 
looks out of place anywhere but in a painter’s 
studio. 

Short skirts, however, have reached their zenith. 


Another coat that hints at the early winter mode is of 
beige tweed, barred with light blue. The stitching is 
old gold thread; the fur is beige Turkish fox; the shawl 
collar and flared hem are definite early winter notes. 


(I hear some transatlantic visitor exclaim, ‘I'll 
say they have!’’) One of the changes that I look 
for in the coming winter mode is the perceptible 
lengthening of certain types of dress. My own 
theory in this connection is that every type of gown 
has its individual proper length, and that there is 
nothing more fallacious than to lay down an arbi- 
trary rule of ten, fifteen, or twenty inches from the 
ground. That great and logical artist, Mad- 
eleine Vionnet, has always understood this and 
demonstrated it in her models, which have never 
been exaggerated either in length or shortness. 
It is significant, also, to note that Chanel, whose 
influence on the present mode has been incalcul- 
able, has designed mid-season evening gowns, par- 
ticularly flowing chiffon ones, that might almost 
be described as long. Their hem-lines are uneven, 
and the deepest point is but a few inches from 
the floor. (Concluded on page 116) 
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PATOU 
The shawl collar on this Patou coat of dark green 


velvet points 
directly at what will be smart next season. 


This coat, with its AN INTERESTING NEW 


fur of brown-dyed fitch, forms an ensemble with the interesting 
green brocade frock worn with it. 


ENSEMBL! 
The frock, buttoning right up 


FROM PATOU 
to the throat is perfectly flat in the back and has plaits in front only, 
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VIONNET BUILDS A REMARKABLE WRAP WITH 
VIONNET SWEEP OF LINE 


Vionnet seldom produces an important wrap that docs not become a classic. 
This wrap of rich silver and old red brocade has that trueness of line and 
that unerring simplicity of design with which Madame Vionnet produces 
her most remarkable effects. The fur that follows the line of the coat 
is of kolinsky. The shawl collar is indicative of a new mode to come. 














A BLACK AND WHITE PATOU ENSEMBLE 
HINTS AT THE 


NEW MODE 


The best ensemble in Patou’s collection is of black velvet trimmed with 
white ermine. 


The velvet coat has a straight standing ermine collar, and 
there are surprising little ermine puffs at the ends of the sleeves. The 
frock is of white satin and black velvet; the black velvet runs up at 
the sides in a way to suggest a raised waist-line, a clever compromise. 


THAT 
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Snapped in the Bois. A Worth costume of 

mauve and gray printed crépe and linen. 

Notice the size of the hat worn with it. : oe oy : 
1 very “summery”? little frock, A Worth ensemble of plaid silk 
seen at Longchamps. Green and plain crépe in tones of red 
flowered crépe and green hat. SOME SMART and green. Green bangkok hat. 





COSTUMES FROM THE [gue = 
FRENCH RACES 

















Dark green crépe with white front 


and a long decorative green tassel 


Tailored fur coats appear on cold 
days. This is of gazelle used like 
cloth. Nosegay of gay primroses. 





of rice grains made into beads. 
Black chiffon: is the smartest afternoon cos- 
tume in Paris at present, even for the races. ie 
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MARY BROWN WARBURTON 


Miss Warburton, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Barclay H. Warburton ,is a prominent factor 
in the younger sets in New York and Philadelphia. <A granddaughter of the late John 
Wanamaker, Miss Warburton ts a niece of Rodman Wanamaker and Mrs. Norman Mac- 
Leod, and a cousin of Mrs. Gurnee Munn, the former Miss Marie Louise Wanamaker. 





Novel Involving a 
Man of Destiny 
And a Beautiful Woman 


THE 
GREAT 
PANDOLFO 


Wititiam J. Locke 


By 


Illustrated D’ Ilenry 


A REsumME oF PRECEDING PARTS 


IRM in his determination to marry her, Sir 

Victor had so far been unsuccessful. Paula 

Field didn’t in the least want to marry him. 
At times his domineering, egotistical manner an- 
noyed and irritated her beyond words. And yet, 
when he came to say good-by to her before leaving 
on a business trip to Brazil, his love for her was 
so deep and sincere that her heart was touched for 
the first time since she had met him. 

During the months of his absence Paula was 
frequently in touch with his faithful and devoted 
secretary, Gregory Uglow. Perhaps it was his 
enthusiastic tales of Pandolfo’s goodness, or perhaps 
it was the prompting of her own heart, but some 
impulse spurred her to cable Pandolfo that she 
would marry him. 

And then, like a bolt from the blue, came Pandolfo’s 
wire to his secretary. ‘“‘On way home. Just 
married. Wife accompanying me. Make every 
kind of preparation.” There was the bald fact. 
Fortunately Paula’s wire, held for Pandolfo’s 

. arrival, had been rescued by Uglow, and there was 
now nothing to do but consign the entire affair to 
oblivion. 

His companion on shipboard, Nesta de Bréville, 
had won him by the age-old stratagem of working a 
man up to the point of wanting to be consoled, and 
then consoling him. She bore an irreproachable 
title, and came of distinguished English stock. Why 
then should Pandolfo have frequent and yet more 
frequent moments of doubt and misgiving? Why, 
when the announcement of their marriage was sent 
to the London Times did she so sweetly insist that 
her maiden name, Nesta Saunderson, appear, rather 
than the name and title of her former husband, the 
Comte de Bréville? 

And then, on their homeward voyage, she had 
been greeted in an almost offensively familiar 
manner by an army officer of most dubious appear- 
ance. There was the incident of her French maid, 






too. Nesta had discharged her for impertinence, 
and on the following day Pandolfo had received 
an unsigned letter in French. He tore it up before 
he had finished reading the first sentence, but there 
was enough in the first few words to be disquieting. 

On their arrival in London things were no better, 
and a hundred trivial things made him vaguely 
suspicious of her. 

Paula saw her several times, always with a 
strange assortment of people: hard, commonplace 
women and men who were frankly living on their 
wits. What was Pandolfo’s wife doing in such 
promiscuous company? 

EIGHTH PART 

AULA spent July and part of August at Chad- 

ford Park where Mr. Veresy, with his florid 
face and his white crisp hair parted carefully down 
the middle, continued to exhibit the fine old English 
gentleman facing ruin with distinction, and Myrtilla 
the English gentlewoman doing her duty in trying 
Life was not gay, but it was easy. 
Pargiter had a new dress-coat. The ostentatious 
frayed sleeve had eventua'ly so affected Mr. 
Veresy’s nerves that he had-told the faithful retainer 
to burn the damned thing and never appear before 
him until he was decently dressed. Whereupon 
Pargiter, it seemed, had forthwith presented himself 
in an immaculate garment which, presumably, he 
had been saving up for better days. 

Paula surrendered to the gentle summer sadness 
of the place, its pitiful shabbiness, its unweeded 
and untended grounds, its vast expanse of empty 
and dilapidated glass-houses—for what could old 
Simkin, unaided, do more than tend the lawn and 
flower-beds in front of the house and the kitchen- 
garden and his rheumatism, and nurse an ailing old 
wife and his own manifold personal grievances?— 
its defiant bravery of secular oak, elm, and chestnut, 


circumstances. 
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“The 
counter took place on 
a gray March morn- 
ing. Only by a swerve 
in his imperious 
course did Pandolfo 
avoid jostling Paula.” 


inevitable en- 


its ragged orchard heavy with promise, where, as a 
spindle-shanked child, she would sit precariously 
on a forked branch, reading Stevenson or Swinburne 
(new discovery!) and munching at a green apple; 
its weather-worn stones peeping through neglected 
ivy, beckoning to her familiarly, and, on her ap- 
proach, whispering in her ear the secret history of an 
ancient race. 

Time passed evenly. She wrote her articles, 
mothered the germ of a new novel, and, with her 
father and sister, accepted such mild social invita- 
tions as their reduced means enabled them to return 
in kind. Late August and September she spent with 


friends in Scotland. October saw her back at 
Chadford. The previous year seemed to repeat 
itself. From Pandolfo never a word. Clara 


Demeter gave her the gossip of the leonine world, 
from which the Great Lion had disappeared. 
Spencer Babington wrote primly. Gregory Uglow 
sighed discreetly in a weekly letter, but of Pandolfo 
and Paulinium Ltd. gave the scantiest news. 

In the late autumn the novel was published. 
Reviewers praised it; kind friends boomed it; on 
its own merits of charm, freshness, and wisdom, it 


commanded the attention of the novel-reading 
public. If she did not wake up one morning to 


find herself famous, her publishers’ reports assured 
her of agreeable success. Fanshawe, one of the 
“best-seller”? novelists and a friend of hers, wrote 
enthusiastically and insisted on her meeting him 
in London so that he could carry her off to his 
agents and place her affairs in their hands. She 
returned with the thrill of having definitely sloughed 
the skin of the amateur and taken up her position 
as a professional novelist. With her ardor of the 
neophyte and the woman, she plunged deep into 
her work. 

It was not until February that, needing a change 
and finding financial sanction, she took up her 
life again in the Basil Mansions flat just vacated 




















“For the first time since Paula’s hibernation, she had to lend ear to ugly rumors concerning the Pandolfos.” 


by her American tenants. There, for the first 
time since the beginning of her hibernation, she had 
to lend ear to ugly rumors concerning the Pandolfos. 
They came from all sides. Lady Demeter pro- 
claimed the impossibility of the lady. Spencer 
Babington gave her to understand that Pandolfo 
was selling his pictures. He himself had bought the 
Andrea Vaccaro, the subject of their first mutual 
understanding. 

“He offered it to me,” said Spencer, “straight 
off, like a Jew pedler with watches to sell. Ran 
across him at the St. James’s Club, where he was 
dining with the Secretary of the Brazilian Legation. 
He came up tome and without any how d ye do or 
preliminary conversation, blurted out in his volcanic 
way, so that all the room could hear—you know, my 
dear Paula, how unnecessary eruptions get on my 
nerves—‘My dear fellow, you’re the very man I 
want to see, though I didn’t know it till I saw you.’” 

Paula interrupted with a laugh. ‘‘He’s honest 
at any rate.” 

“Yes—yes,” said 


Spencer, fingering his eye- 


glass with the faintest air of testiness, “‘I quite grant 
it. But, if you'll forgive my saying so, you’re 
spoiling my story. He comes up to me, just like 
that, and right away—‘I’ve been offered two 
thousand guineas for my Vaccaro. I know you 
want it. Ill give you an option on it for that 
price till twelve o’clock to-morrow.’ Then he waved 
his hand and followed his host out of the dining- 
room.” 

“Did you buy the picture?” asked Paula. 

“T did. In all modesty, I may call myself an 
expert in post-Raphael paintings, what an older 
generation would term a connoisseur. I could name 
two or three American collectors who would pay 
three thousand guineas at least for that Vaccaro. 
It is unique. Not that I contemplate selling it,” 
he added hastily, lest Paula should suspect him of 
mean commercialism. ‘I only mention the fact 
to show you that I know what I’m talking 
about. Besides, I have always hankered after the 
picture.” 

“Why, do you think, did he want to sell it?” 


He made the tiniest hint of a shrug, that of 
the British diplomatist priding himself on his 
outward absorption into cosmopolitan manners, 
one hand always holding the black-ribboned eye- 
glass. 

“Why do you sell your novels?” 

The plural sounded agreeably in the ears of the 
new-fledged professional. 

“T don’t sell them. They remain my property. 
I get a royalty on the publishers’ sales. My literary 
income is payment for work done. Why do you sit 
in a horrid room at the Foreign Office all day long?” 

“To serve my country,” replied Spencer Bab- 
ington. ‘My salary is risible. Let us call it half a 
picture per annum.”’ 

Paula laughed and handed him the cigaret box. 
The same old pragmatical Spencer. Had he but a 
vestige of a wing-feather, she would have married 
him a year ago. 

“Perhaps my analogy was a false one,” he 
admitted. “But take a hypothetical case. Sup- 
pose you went into a (Continued on page 96) 














MRS. JOSEPH A. BLAKE 


Mrs. Joseph A. Blake, who is occupying “‘Fortoiseau,”’ her country 
place at Tarrytown, New York, is here shown with her children. They 
are William Alexander Duer Blake; Katherine Blake, the eldest 
daughter; Joan Blake, and Mary Blake, the youngest daughter. Dr. 
and Mrs. Blake also have a summer home at Bar Harbor, Maine. 
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‘He sinks to the cushioned depths of a huge leather chair as silently and serenely as the fly in the web.” 


SOMETHING FOR 


Jeanne Lanvin 


MONSIEUR 


Opens a Department for the 


Diversion of Shopping Husbands 


HE trap for weak-minded husbands, of which 
I am a half dozen or so, who trail their wives 
to Parisian dressmaking salons, is complete. 
The husband doesn’t have to sit around studying the 
walls with an occasional sly glance at beautiful 
parading manikins while his wife is having a fitting. 

He can havea fit himself. A couple, if he cares for 
them. And clothes are socheap that it will not be sur- 
prising for a hard-boiled executive to find a note on 
his desk any morning from the shipping clerk reading: 

“Dearie: I’m off to Paris to get a few new suits. 
Wear your rubbers while I’m away. Jake Blatz.”’ 

Paris is after London’s masculine sartorial scalp. 
Perhaps Patou started the ball rolling. He came 
over to America with enough clothes to outfit the 
mob in “Ben Hur’ and enough left over to make a 
vest for Heywood Broun. They do say he made 
Fifth Avenue blink. 

Lanvin, the famous ladies’ dressmaking establish- 
ment, has a tailoring establishment for men with 
manikins and everything. Other ladies’ dress- 
makers are planning the same thing. 

That tweedy, baggy look of Americans who are 
habited in London is to be supplanted by coats with 
waspish waists, huge padded shoulders, and bulging 
bosoms. 

aris is plaiting the trousers with great plaits 
that could hide a rabbit. Double-breasted effects 
are the mode. Pockets are without flaps, and if 








By O. O. McInTyReE 
Drawing by Ralph Barton 


you don’t cry on their neck they'll string a row of 
buttons to the elbows. 

This double shot at hubby’s check-book is care- 
fully aimed. He is sitting on the edge of his chair 
watching his wife’s paroxysm of profligacy and 
wondering if it is really nice in the steerage on the 
way home. 

Madame of the grand gestures sweeps up to him. 
‘‘Perhaps M’soo would care to see our gentleman’s 
salon?” He would. Anything to get away from 
the horror. 

He steps across the hall. And there he is. An 
enormous room of treasured oak. A tranquil and 
trousered Chinese woman at a tea table with 
Scotch, rye, and rare cordials. 


REN’T you glad you came? Hidden lights 
throw off a delicate sheen of golden flood. 
He sinks to the cushioned depths of a huge leather 
chair as silently and serenely as the fly in the web. 
Cigarets especially made in Cairo are at his elbow. 
Magazine compendiums of fashion are on the long 
table. You feel the aristocratic cling of a Newport 
drawing-room. And then the prettiest man gives 
you a jack-knife bow in the doorway. 

M’soo is not required to buy. (Won’t some one 
kill off that joke?) It would give him—as well as 
the French Republic—a deep joy to show his poor 
wares. The harpoon is poised. Get set. 





If you think he is going to bring you out vari- 
ous sets of samples, take your marbles and go on 
home. Nothing like it. L’homme—business of 
crawling into my French and right back out again 
—beats those old-fashioned ideas to the faintest 
whisper. 

He claps his hands and into the room comes a 
male manikin. You nod to Mrs. Sam Lee that 
you'll take a little more of the same and not so much 
ice. Great people, the Chinese. 

This manikin gives the collar ad. boys a terrific 
run. He is built to wear clothes. His sleek, black 
hair is vaselined to the polish of a brand new door- 
knob. He has the profile of a dashing Roman 
charioteer. A bright handkerchief falls gracefully 
from his upper coat pocket. His socks are superb. 
He stands before you, walks away, and then sits 
down so you can get the idea of a reclining pose. He 
disappears and returns in a Norfolk suit and then 
his brother manikin enters in a gorgeous silk house 
robe. There are only two manikins, but both are 
handsome lads and look as though they were prob- 
ably kind to their folks. 

Every type of suit is shown—morning suit, after- 
noon suit, smoking suit—known in Indianapolis as the 
Tuxedo—and full evening dress. And if you haven’t 
your full evening suit, get one in a hurry. London 
wears the dinner jacket for only the most informal 
occasions of a stag nature. (Concluded on page 108) 
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ISOTTA-FRASCHINI CADILLAC 
The decorative partition Holbrook has designed a 
of this new Isotta-Fraschini seven-passenger Cadillac 
brougham is of cabinetwork ; re limousine entirely in soft 
beauiifully inlaid in dark ne — grays. The chauffeur’s com- 
African and light Hungarian See , Ee partment is of leather match- 


walnut with lines of silver. ing the upholstery in the rear. 
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No motor-fleet is complete . 
without a roadster with a 
rumble seat. This new 
Buick is painted in sage- 
brush green with matching 
leather cushions, and, if you : Drawings by 
choose to race the “Twentieth Samuel Davis -~ 
Century,” it will speed up 


to seventy. THE MIDSUMMER AUTOMOBILE 


HAS SPECIAL TOURING AND SPORTS FEATURES 











for JULY 1925 


The interior of a Pierce-Arrow sedan, designed by 
Le Baron, has spacious lounge seats for two pas- 
sengers and a folding seat for auxiliary use. The 
mountings are of natural ram’s-horn and the 
upholstery is broadcloth of striped buff-brown. 





PIERCE-ARROW 








CHRYSLER 





This beige-toned Chrysler is a successful roadster and a very 
popular one among the young society folk of New York. 
The back cushion rides with the seat cushion which climi- 
nates friction. There is a compartment for golf bags under 
the rumble seat, or by removing the seat, room for luggage. 








The dignity and simplicity of the new Franklin cabriolet 

reminds one of the graceful old carriage where the occu- 

pants, seeking privacy, are comfortably hidden from the 

gasing eye of the public. With no window in the rear 

guarter this quietude is insured. The mountings are done 
in ad hammered silver finish, 
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* Monahan waited calmly until the carriage was 


Whose 


Mansion on 


EW YORK and Ireland and all the world 
had forgotten old Patrick Monahan, but he 
was still alive. In the third story of the big 

house on Madison Avenue, he had his rooms. He 
got out of bed feebly and ate meals, and went back 
again. Occasionally in the warmer days of spring 
and the cooler days of summer he was driven here 
and there in a big limousine. but the exertion tired 
him. He didn’t care to go out much. He preferred 
to sit still and dream about Ireland. 

His son and daughters, and their sons and 
daughters loomed large in the public prints. James 
Monahan was a director of a big bank and head of 
the construction company his father had founded, 
but, the elder men in New York knew him to be less 
than a shadow of the old father. 

“Tf Pat hadn’t made the money James wouldn’t 
have it now. That big empty head would be floor- 
walker in a department store. It’s a pity old Pat 
died!” 

“But he isn’t dead. Old Pat isn’t dead.” 

““You don’t tell me! You don’t mean old Pat is 
still alive? I thought he’d been dead this twenty 
years.” 

He was all but dead. A compact figure of a man, 
strangely unsupple, beneath his white beard his 
face showed mottled here and there. He was eighty- 
five and all he was doing now was dreaming and 
waiting for death. 


UT his dreams were not of his marriage, nor of 

the days when he builded a great part of New 
York and was a power in the land. They were of 
earlier days in Ireland, and of the one tremendous 
deed he had done there, that none except his son and 
daughters knew about. 


Fin ad Le Was 


P faye dina 


Madison 


By Donnx ByRNE 


Illustrated by John LaGatta 


More clearly now than the day after the event, he 
could remember waiting in the dusk in the land near 
Lucan, hidden in the hedgerow, cuddling his gun 
between his knees. Then there was the snapping 
trot of the barouche, anc the English viceroy of 
Ireland had appeared leaning back on the cushions, 
his aide-de-camp beside him, his secretary and a 
friend on the seat before him. Monahan had waited 
calmly until the carriage was opposite him, and 
the aim he took was very deliberate. He fired both 
barrels as coolly as though shooting snipe, and the 
viceroy of Ireland was a dead man. 


“ OBODY ever knew who did that deed,’”’ he 

used to tell James, his son. ‘‘There were 
three of us in it, and for a month they scoured 
the country looking for the killers, and the three 
of us all the time walking Dublin streets. Then 
it became dangerous and each of us went our 
way. Number Two got killed on a railroad 
track, and Number Three entered a Trappist 
monastery, but I got down to Waterford and from 
Waterford to France and from France across to 
America. A new viceroy came, and if they'd 
had any luck they’d have killed him, too. But 
they didn’t hang together. There was a traitor 
among them. There’s always a traitor to spoil a 
man’s plan. He mayn’t betray you for money, 
but he'll do it for some reason or other. A traitor 
is a terrible thing.” 

James would listen to him politely, a trifle bored. 
If he could have afforded it he would not have paid 
any attention or courtesy to the old man, but his 
father was the only one who had the money, and so 
had to be listened to. The fact that Patrick Mona- 
han was recounting a murder he had committed 


opposite him, and the aim he took was very deliberate.” 


\ CERTAIN REGRETTABLE 


OCCASION 


Brownstone 


Avente 


gleefully didn’t faze the son. That was his father’s 
affair. It was so far away, so long ago. 

“Our plan of campaign was to kill them off as 
soon as they were appointed, until they got sick of 
sending viceroys and terrified at what would happen. 
By then they would know they couldn’t rule Ireland, 
and they might have let her go. Ay, sure, they 
would have let her go. What’s the sense or profit 
in keeping a wolf in your backyard? Better open 
wide the gates and let him go.” 

The old man would take a pull at his pipe and 
survey the son shrewdly. 

“T had thought when you were born that maybe 
I had a son who could go back with my money 
and help carry on the good work. But there's 
not enough steel in you, Jamie, not enough 
steel.” 

James Monahan was not of the type to be in- 
sulted. It was all one to him whether the old man 
considered him of steely fiber or not. He had his 
own ambitions, though he never spoke of them to 
his father. He did not understand what actuated 
the elder Monahan. Even if he had he wouldn't 
have cared. 


AISED as a Connaught boy, the earliest thing 
Patrick Monahan had heard was the story of 

how the Irish tribes had been driven to “hell or Con- 
naught” at the point of Cromwell’s sword. A poor 
place Connaught was, and is to this day. Except 
for certain stretches here and there, it is a region of 
bogs and bleak mountains, of barren soil and raging 
sea—cold gray stones and a mist that seems the 





end of the world. There is magnificent scenery 
there, and the colors of sunrise and sunset are 
blended into startling blues and yellows, superb 




















foi 





gold and palpable purple. But it is no place for 
men to live and breed and eat in, with 
tenance but the granite soil. 


no sus- 

In the byways of Connaught there is a certain 
question always asked of a stranger: 

“Did you ever in all your travels see a poorer 
place nor this place?” And the traveler is con- 
strained to answer that he never did. 

\ strange people, they of Connaught, with a far- 
away expression in their eyes. Foreigners visiting 
them, and watching the brooding look, talk about 

















For all his vears, Patrick stiffened like a setter. ‘ By 
cripes!’ he gasped. 


‘Tt’s me is the betrayed man!” 


the Irish 
of vague 
and they 


the Celtic twilight and the mysticism of 
peasant. They think they are dreaming 
gods and goddesses by some pearly shore, 
write poems and books about them. 

But they are not dreaming of mythologies, they 
are thinking of very palpable things. They are 
remembering the fields from which they were driven 
centuries before by torch and sword and arquebus. 
They remember the fertile orchard lands of Ulster 
and Leinster, swarming with heavy kine, of Munster. 
broad-bosomed and lush with green grass. Once 


that land was theirs, as the land flowing with milk 
and honey was the portion of exiled Israel. Israel 
had thrived in exile, but Connaught has not. Israel 
rules the mart, but Connaught has only a few inches 
of soil to grow potatoes and the chance of the fleet- 
ing herring school. 

And there was the famine, too—the year when 
the crops died and men and women died in the 
ditches of the roadside because of it. Connaught 
cannot forget that. 

And there is only one (Continued on page 117) 
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THE SUMMER LUNCHEON AND SUPPER ! 


Of course Campbell’s Vegetable is a soup 
—a hearty and delicious soup. Yet the fact 
that it is served so frequently as the principal 
dish of the meal—in many cases practically 
the only dish—shows that people think of it 
as more than a soup. 

In this one dish—Campbell’s Vegetable 
Soup—are delicious vegetables, invigorating 
beef broth, substantial cereals, fresh herbs 
and tempting seasoning. Thirty-two different 
ingredients. 

The summer luncheon and supper are so 
apt to prove real problems. Yet planning and 
providing are both made simple when you 
select Campbell’s Vegetable Soup. And it is 
so satisfying! 


12 cents a can 


Over the bounding waves we go 

With sparkling eyes and cheeks aglow 
e’re way ahead in every race— 

For Campbell’s set the winning pace! 





CAMPBELL SouP ComPANY «| 


CAMDEN. N.JV..USA 
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jeweler’s with the string of pearls you are 
wearing and sold them, what would be your 
motive? To get money. That can be 
Pandolfo’s only motive for selling a much- 
prized and valuable picture.” He paused for 
a .thetorical instant. “The man’s devilish 
hard up.” 

A queer little stab in the heart made her 
wince. The possible failure of Paulinium 
steel had been a subject for gentle regret ever 
since that May morning the year before when 
Gregory had made her the confidante of his 
anxieties. Pandolfo’s amazing marriage and 
his withdrawal from her horizon together with 
her absorption in her own work had blunted 
the regret’s poignancy. Men of vast affairs 
often failed in their ambitions. Had he but 
demanded or allowed it, she would have given 
him her spiritual sympathy. The financial 
aspect of this she had never envisaged. He 
was a man, apparently, of vast wealth, care- 
less of expenditure; an exotic prince, com- 
manding inexhaustible resources in—say— 
Samarkand, or whatever romantic El Dorade 
you pleased. For he lived en prince, he acted 
en prince, with boundless generosity. 


IX A vague way she had known that the 
failure of Paulintum would mean some 
monetary loss. Yet what could that matter 
compared with the collapse of his card-castle 
of dreams? His material life would remain 
unaffected. But now, Spencer’s crude state- 
ment had revolutionized her conceptions. 
The man was devilish hard up. So was her 
father. Her father had sold his pictures. 
Pandolfo was selling his, needing money for 
the ordinary carrying on of life. It seemed 
fantastic, incredible. She tried to picture 
Pandolfo shabbily dressed, hesitating whether 
he should walk or incur the expense of a taxi, 
averting his head from an outstretched hand 
conscious of no largesse wherewith to fill it. 
Her fancy boggled at the task. 

“Apart from the fact that he sold you a 
picture, how do you know that he’s hard up?” 
she asked. 

“He sold a charming little Caravaggio to 
Duheimer the other day.” 

“Perhaps Lady Pandolfo doesn’t like late 
Italian masters and prefers to fill her room 
with Messrs. Picasso and Co.” 

‘“*She likes to fill all that is observable of 
her person, the display of which, my dear 
Paula, constitutes her sole lavishness, with 
pearls and diamonds.” 

“It comes to the same thing,” said Paula, 
somewhat relieved. If a man chose to ex- 
change a couple of works of art for a wretched 
string of pearls to help cover the semi-nudity 
of his wife, it was his own affair. The trans- 
action did not connote the road to beggary. 

“I’m afraid, Spencer, you’re developing a 
tendency to gossip,”’ she said. 

“On the contrary,” he replied, ‘I’m 
developing the diplomatic faculty of observing 
the tendency of straws quivering in the 
wind.?’ 


‘THE inevitable encounter took place on a 
gray March morning in Sloane Street. 
Pandolfo was rushing from a shop, across 
pavement to car, when walking down sedately 
she found herself in direct opposition. Only 
by a swerve in his imperious course did he 
avoid jostling her. He raised his hat, as to a 
strange woman, and began: 

“I’m so sorry.” Then: “You, Paula, of 
all people!” 

“Why shouldn’t I walk down Sloane Street, 
seeing that I live within a stone’s throw of it?”’ 

‘“* Always the same,”’ said he. 

“T hope so. And you?” 

He took her by the arm and by some trick 
of force had swept her past the door held 
open by the chauffeur into the car, before she 
could realize what had happened. She started 
indignantly from the seat on which she was 
almost flung and broke into angry protest. 
The chauffeur slammed the door. 

“Let me get out—” 

** 4 scandal in Sloane Street? My dear, is it 
thinkable? Where can I have the pleasure of 
driving you?” 

“To the end of the street, so as to avoid 
the scandal you seem to be afraid of,” said 
Paula. 

“I'll drive you where I like,” he flashed, 
“and show you that I, too, am always the 
same. You're back in your flat?”’ She 
nodded. “We'll go there.” He flung the 
address to the chauffeur through the open 
window and the car moved on. 

“Do you realize I haven’t seen you for 
nearly eighteen months?” he asked. 

“That’s scarcely my fault,” she retorted. 

“T don’t care whose fault it is; at any rate, 
it’s my damned misfortune.” 

‘In the circumstances, is that quite a loyal 
thing to say?” 

“In the circumstances, yes. 
God’s greatest fool.” 

She met his eyes coolly, in spite of the odd 
little thrill half of amusement, half of a kind 
of elemental fright, at thus being forcibly 
abducted. So had he imposed his will on her 
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(Continued from page 85) 


many times before, putting her into an absurd 
position from which she could not retire with 
dignity. 

“What kind of answer do you want me to 
make?”’ 

He shot out his hands. “A generous one at 
any rate.” 

She felt at a loss for reply. Obviously the 
transcendent folly of which he accused him- 
self was that of mating with a lady who 
wasted his substance in riotous living with 
Monte Dangerfield and his crew. Hitherto 
she had been very sorry for him; but her 
sorrow was tempered by a woman’s humili- 
ated resentment. Had she not cabled the 
gift of herself to him one emotional afternoon 
last year, only to be hit in the face the next 
morning by the news of his marriage? She 
had assured herself that he had put himself 
out of her life forever, that the fact gave her 
the greatest possible relief, that, had the cable 
reached a celibate Pandolfo, the personality 
which she proudly realized as Paula Field 
would have been inchoate and unrecogniz- 
able. Interest in him she maintained in the 
deliberately unplumbed profundities of her 
being. That he compelled. She felt it now, 
as he looked at her. Should she never see 
him again and live till ninety, he would always 
remain as the one magnetic figure in her life, 
equal in attraction and repulsion, never to be 
forgotten or put aside, ever to be vividly and 
somewhat terrifyingly remembered. 


SHE turned her head aside, shrinking from 
an unfamiliar hunger in his eyes. Out- 
wardly he wore his usual air of the conqueror. 
Far from the shabbiness pictured from Spencer 
Babington’s gossip, his sleek attire proclaimed 
not only vulgar ease but the daily thought 
of the prosperous man careful of his personal 
appearance. She noted the continued dandy- 
ish affectation of the low-cut collar. Then 
there was the car, even more luxurious and 
more softly rolling than the one in which, 
paralyzing her volition, he had carried her 
off tc Ranelagh. He was the same Pandolfo, 
master of the earth, vehement, imperious— 
and yet there was a difference. His full face 
had grown thin; there was graying hair at his 
temples; his nose seemed to be absurdly 
pinched; and the faintest little bloodshot 
striations marred the serenity of his clear 
and commanding eyes. She looked idly 
aside, conscious of subtle change. Then she 
darted a swift glance and, meeting his, 
shivered from a sudden grotesque impression. 
Had the lion turned into wolf? 

The car drew up before the front steps of 
Basil Mansions. From the spot whence he 
had abducted her to the flat, it was a matter 
almost of seconds. The chauffeur opened the 
car door. Pandolfo leaped out and aided 
her to descend. She turned with a smile, 
socially gracious, and waved a valedictory 
hand. 

“Thanks for driving me home, Sir Victor.” 

She marched into the hall of the Mansions. 
The lift man stood by the gates and touched 
his cap, as she entered; but Pandolfo was at 
her heels. 

“I’m afraid—” she began. 

He interrupted. “No matter. You needn’t 
stand on ceremony with me.” And then 
pleasantly to the man: “Still here?” 

The attendant grinned his appreciation of 
recognition. 

“For the last twenty years, Sir Victor.” 


AGAIN what could woman do? To bid him 
begone would only arouse undesirable as- 
tonishment in the mind of the lift man on 
whom Pandolfo, a couple of years ago, had 
taken care to impress his personality. 

In her drawing-room she faced him. 

“Well, you’re here. Once more you’ve 
taken me at a disadvantage. Whether it’s 
chivalrous or decent of you, I leave you to 
judge. I can’t see what we've got to say to 
each other that could be of any possible use. 
You've chosen to go your way; I’ve gone 
mine.” 

“The pity of it,” said he. 

Visible through the open communicating 
door of the dining-room the Perseus gleamed 
in its corner. His quick eye caught it, and 
he stretched out a hand. 

“I’m glad you kept that. 
masterpiece.” 

She made vague answer, asking herself the 
while what he was doing there, disturbing 
her, as she hated to be disturbed, by his 
presence, his air of authority and possession. 

“T have every wrong on my side, I admit,” 
he said suddenly. ‘But we can’t get away 
from each other. I’ve been wondering how, 
in this conventional world in which you live, 
I could approach you. I’m aware that there’s 
the government system of posts, telegraphs, 
and telephones. I could also have rung at 
your door. But as I say, you live in the 
polite world.” 

“T never thought it could be such an im- 
pregnable fortress,’’ she replied ironically. 

“Fortress?” He snapped his fingers. 
“In reality, you never thought me capable 


It may be my 


of any delicacy of feeling. You’ve never 
regarded me as a man capable of self-restraint. 
My God! If you only knew!” 

He walked a pace or two and returned 

“‘ Anyhow, fate has taken things out of our 
hands. We've met. And now comes the 
question I’ve been trying to solve for the last 
years. Why would you have none of me?” 

She suddenly felt incomprehensibly and 
ludicrously angry. She could not tell him 
that in the space of less than twenty-four 
hours, she had offered herself to him and that 
he had summarily rejected her. The picture 
of the common woman and her common 
crew flashed before her vision. She said: 

“What’s the good of going over the old 
ground again and again? Everything’s 
ended now. You did it. I didn’t. You're 
married. There’s nothing more to be said.” 


HE SAT on the head of the sofa and rested 
his arm on the back. ‘There’s every- 
thing in the world to be said. 
away from you. I’m not a_ congenital 
celibate. Another woman passed by. Need 
I dot i’s and cross ?¢’s?” 

She turned flaming. “You’ve no right 
to talk like that. You married, with your 
eyes open. It’s up to you to make the best of 
it. I'll speak frankly. I’ve seen Lady Pan- 
foldo—in an atmosphere that, I know, isn’t 
yours. I’m in the same atmosphere, myself, 
sometimes. Doubtless she wants things 
which your egoism won’t give her. can’t give 
her. You're the big man, handling great 
affairs, absorbed in your ideals which are your 
work, interested in the outside relaxations of 
art, literature, philosophic talk, the refine- 
ments of the connoisseur of life, the poetry of 
wine for instance. Your whole existence is a 
conglomeration of intellectual and artistic 
sensations. You love power. You have the 
mania of giving. But you must give in your 
own way, according to your own bountiful 
ideas of what is good for your—what’s the 
law term?—your beneficiary to receive. 
Don’t I know from my own experience? 
Well—apart from things you’ve wanted to 
give me—what about the little nurse at 
Rénes-les-Eaux whom you tried to fit out in 
Paris gowns and send to Biarritz? Don’t I 
know? All to the greater glory of the Great 
Pandolfo. And because you give, you expect 
us all to bow down and worship you. 

“T’m not talking of women only, but of 
men as well. I give you the credit of not 
being the homme a femmes. In your real life 
sex is only an accident. You’ve got Gregory 
body and soul, just as you’ve tried to get me 
body and soul. No, no, my dear man. Don’t 
misunderstand me. I pay you the tremendous 
compliment of believing that nothing is more 
repugnant to your mode of thought than 
being the Lord of the Harem. Women may 
matter to you sexually—why not?—I’m a 
woman of thirty who knows the world— 
but they must matter to you intellectually, 
morally, and spiritually. For you to be 
happy with them, you must meet them on this 
higher plane. They must bow down, not 
like odalisques before a Grand Bashaw, but 
like neophytes before the Master. You give, 
but they must subordinate themselves to 
your great conception of yourself. They 
must merge themselves in the Great Pandolfo. 
You tried it on me. Oh, of course uncon- 
sciously, you’re too intense an egoist to be 
insincere. You pose instinctively, but you’re 
the last man in the world one would dream of 
calling a poseur. No, no, listen to me, my 
friend—’”’ In the flood of her speech she 
checked whatever reply he would have made, 
and stood over him slipped from arm to seat 
of sofa, and for the first time in their queer 
relations commanded him to silence. ‘Listen 
to me. It’s good for you, and good for me, 
that I should say all that’s in my heart. I 
may never be able to say it again. I say 
that the reason why I wouldn’t marry you 
was fear—simply fear.” 


H® STARTED to his feet with a laugh. 

““You—Paula—fear? Of me? Or any 
existing thing? It’s fantastic.” 

“Yes,” she declared, throwing up her head. 
“Fear. Fear of my own weakness. Fear of 
losing my own individuality and being, as I 
said, merged in the Great Pandolfo. Do you 
know what you are?” All the attractions, all 
the repulsions, all the rebellions against his 


You put me 


secretly confessed physical and spiritual 
dominance found impetuous expression. 
“You're just a human octopus. You have 


a hundred tentacles. You curve one round a 
human being and he or she—I’m not talking 
of sex, please remember—escapes it—to find 
himself caught by another one unsuspected. 
And now you've come across a woman who 
has no use for octopuses who’s a sort of 
octopus herself, as far as I can gather, and 
it’s you, my poor friend, who are caught. 
The littlest, finest. steeliest antennz, or 


tendrils, or whatever you call the feelers of the 
beastly thing, the deadly coils of sex got hold 
of you—and there you are. 
octopus. 


Octopus against 


She’s better than you. What does 
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she care about Andrea Vaccaro? What does 
she care about Paulinium? What does she 
care about the Great Pandolfo—your con- 
ception—the conception you've tried to 
impose on me—of the Great Pandolfo? 
Not a little two-penny-halfpenny damn. But 
my good friend, she was logical when she 
whipped the tentacles around your neck; she 
did it to satisfy an appetite, the appetite for 
a good time as she understands it, pearls and 
lots of clothes, and race meetings, and res- 
taurants and night-clubs, and dancing and 
the chatter and the gossip and the scandal 
concerning all the putrescent world which 
contains her intimate friends.” 

“My God,” said Pandolfo, with a hasty 
sweep of hand over hair; “how do you know 
that?” 

She laughed. “How do I know when it’s 
raining or when the sun shines?” 

“T didn’t think it was so obvious,” he said 
bitterly. “After all,’’ he continued, with a 
resumption of his old manner, “in a way 
that’s neither here nor there. I didn’t come 
here to discuss my wife, or to listen to your 
masterly analysis of my character. I don’t 
deny it’s true. I can’t help the way God 
made me. But he made me, all the same, a 
great man, just as he made you a great 
woman. What are you and I to do?” 

“The only common-sense thing is to keep 

out of each other’s way,” said Paula. 
_ “We can’t,” cried Pandolfo, with dramat- 
ically uplifted hand. ‘“That’s the tragi- 
comedy of the whole thing. As I can’t get 
away from you, so you can’t get away from 
me. Do you suppose you could have written 
this last novei of yours, if I hadn’t come into 
your life?” 


SHE gasped for a moment, standing before 
him splendidly indignant. 

“You're mad. Is there a line in it sugges- 
tive of any incident in our friendship? Any 
phase of it, sentimental or otherwise? Any 
people that you or I know? Why, I had the 
ground-work in my head long before I met you. 
It’s monstrous to say such a thing.” 

“Tt isn’t,” said he. “It’s humble truth, 
Before you met me you couldn’t write it. 
Afterwards, when I had stirred up your soul 
and made you hate and love and hate again 
and throw yourself into the arms of another 
man so as to escape me, and then realize the 
ludicrousness of the proceeding—when I had 
made you grasp something of the Homeric 
sense of laughter— Afterwards, I say, when 
you were struggling against me, when every 
fiber of you was restrung to concert pitch, 
you sat down and produced a work of art. 
Your life of widowhood, your princess walk 
through the great world, unchallenged on 
account of the beauty and the wonder of 
you, was deadening your genius— No-— 
there’s no reason to throw up your hands in 
deprecation. The genius is one who creates. 
Anybody who creates something out of 
nothing has a bit of God, the Creator. in him. 
This bit of God in you was in process of 
atrophy. I came like a wind into your life 
and revivified it. It’s no use your saying 
I’m talking like a madman. I know it’s the 
truth. And it’s no use your retorting that 
this is a culminating instance of my mon- 
strous egoism.” 

“You're quite right,” she said, with a 
touch of irony, “it wouldn’t be much good, 
would it? And now that we’ve both said 
exactly what we think of each other, and 
you’ve rejected the only possible solution 
of the problem you put before me, what else, 
my dear Victor,” she smiled a trifle wearily, 
and touched his sleeve, “‘what else have you 
to say to a bewildered woman?” 

“That she’s the only woman in the world 
for me and that I’m the only man in the world 
for her.”’ 

She turned away with a gesture of almost 
comic despair. 

. k,’’ said he. 

“Ves?” 

He drew from his letter case a soiled folded 
paper, and, opening it, showed her a withered 
remnant of stalks and leaves. 

“Do you remember this—the orlaie? I 
kept a sprig in memory. And you?” 

She had all but torgotten the crazy adven- 
ture of the mountain flower; for never since 
had he made allusion to it. She thought it 
was dead and gone, hidden forever in the 
limbo of foolish things. She fenced, with a 
short laugh. 

“TI? What do you mean?” 

“You've kept your bit?” 


Fos the first time since she was a girl, Paula 
Field flushed scarlet. There the dried flower 
lay, amid many odds and ends, in yonder 
drawer. Many times common sense hai 
dictated its destruction; so many times ha 
curious feminine workings bidden its preserva 
tion. Possibly it might have as its neighbor 
the dreadfully frayed half of a Harrow rosette, 
memorial of her first love affair culminating 
at a cricket match, ever so many years 48% 
(Continued on page 98) 
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when he—sixth-form prodigy—had cuddled 
her pig-tailed beauty—not daring to kiss her-— 
behind a refreshment tent, and then had 
divided the token of eternal affection, with a 
blunt penknife on her upturned heel. He 
had gone to the bar, poor fellow—which was 
all that she knew. But she had kept his half- 
rosette. That and Pandolfo’s orlaie and a 
few autographed menu cards and a moldering 
bit of icing of her wedding cake and a dismal 
little photograph of a family group at Chad- 
ford when she was seven, a locket containing 
the hair of her great-grandmother, the 
Duchess of Risborough, and a score of such 
items of rubbish she had never the heart to 
throw away. They formed her own little 
intimate museum which she loved, and of 
which, at the same time, she was ashamed. 


HUS, Pandolfo’s challenge, or rather his 

unquestioning assertion, sent the blood 
to her face. She was too proud to take refuge 
in denial; and yet, avowal would inevitably 
lead to misconstruction of motive. A humor 
ous gleam in his eyes angered her. She 
crossed thé room, pulled open the drawer, 
and there, sure enough, almost entangled in 
the wreck of the dark blue rosette, peered the 
skeleton of the Alpine flower. She held it out 
toward him. 

“Tt was the least I could do. 
broke your neck to get it. But, my good 
friend, please consider it was a woman's 
sentimentality and nothing more.” 

“Tt’s everything more,” he said. 

Of course the inevitable misconstruction. 
She grew furious. 

“We can easily settle that,’’ she declared, 
and with the dilapidated sprig between finger 
and thumb, she swept to the fireplace. 

He sprang forward and, on hands and 
knees, rescued the thing, just as the edge had 
begun to crackle. He held it out in a black- 
ened hand. She bent forward, frightened. 

“You've burned yourself horribly.” 

“T wish I had burned my hand off, to show 
you that I am in earnest.”’ 

He put the rescued sprig in the drawer 
which he closed. ‘An indestructible link,” 
he said. 

He would not allow her to tend him, de- 
claring the injury of the least importance. 
He made dramatic exit. At the door he 
turned, with blackened finger pointing to the 
drawer. 

“Tt remains there, doesn’t it?” 

“Oh, of course,”’ she cried helplessly. 
“But your hand... .”’ 

He laughed. “What does it matter, my 
Paula?” And was gone. 


You nearly 


HAT did it all mean? Paula lunched 
with friends in a vague dream, came 
home, and in the quietude of her room gave 
herself up to the consideration of the baffling 
problem. Her meeting with Pandolfo had, 
of course, been fortuitous. Either that or 
predestined. He had caught her up in his 
maddening Jovian fashion and made he: 
listen to him. But what had he to tell save 
the same old self-vaunting story, the same old 
proclamation of their inevitable union? Never 
before had she defended herself with such 
lucid valiancy. She had revealed in clear 
speech her soul's picture of him. He had 
accepted it without protest. Nay more, he 
had carelessly dashed on dark values. He 
had claimed as his own the spiritual force at 
the back of her novel. Was the amazing 
man mad or gifted with an uncanny insight? 
Monstrously impudent or superbly conscious 
of his power? 

Let her think. 

He was right in saying that when she had 
roughed out the scheme of the novel, she was 
incapable of writing it. It was beyond her 
artistic strength. Conscious of the fact, she 
had let it lie uncared for in the dust-bin of 
her mind. Then he had come, upheaving all 
the placidities of her life, arousing undreamed 
of antagonisms, awakening dormant impulses, 
and she had sat down and, day by day, 
written vivid and emotional pages, of whose 
value, at the time, she had been unconscious; 
of whose value, until a few hours ago, she 
had been unconscious. .. . 





N THE other hand, she argued, she had 

been driven by necessity. The impending 
fall of the House of Veresy had been a mighty 
incentive to effort. But would that, of itself, 
have accounted for the full swing of inspira- 
tion or whatever it was that had carried her 
through those bleak and dreary months at 
Chadford? Would not the despair of the 
place rather have impoverished than en- 
riched her? To what had she owed the 
uplifting sense of mastery which had enabled 
her, with smug serenity, to accomplish her 
task? That the book was a success there 
was no doubt; not only one of esteem, but of 
truth-telling money. It was a good sincere 


book, grappling honestly with human prob 
lems. On publication, she had read it through 
critically and was mildly surprised by her 
impersonal interest. 


In the cold print of the 
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bound volume, the emotional scenes, the 
undercurrents of passion and philosophy of 
life seemed to have been written by some 
unknown author. 

This impression she now recalled. Again, 
was the amazing man right? Was he and his 
communicated vitality at the back of her 
spirit all the time? 

Beyond this prodigious statement, he had 
told her nothing. For aught he said, he 
might have been in the heyday of his pride. 
Not a word of Paulinium. Not a word of 
falling fortunes. Save for the ageing of his 
face, he gave the appearance of being as 
magnificent as ever. His car blazed splendor. 
His attire, blue suit, purple shirt, tie and 
socks, carefully selected, was that of the rich 
man. Of Spencer Babington’s insinuation 
of poverty he gave no sign. Also he had 
gone off, with burned fingers, in theatrical 
triumph. 

What did it all mean? Save for his declara- 
tion that he was God's greatest fool, he had 
said nothing of his married life. She had 
described Lady Pandolfo to him; he had 
remained Jovianly silent, as though the 
woman had ceased to exist as a factor in the 
problem of their lives. 

What did it all mean? She felt unaccount- 
ably shaken. She reflected that she had not 
seen Gregory Uglow for a long while. His 
aloofness almost amounted to desertion. 
Lady Demeter, too, had vainly tried to grasp 
a curiously elusive young man. Surely he 
must have the key to the enigma. She went 
to the telephone and rang him up. As on 
previous occasions he was not at home. The 
servant with whom she was in communication 
didn’t know when he would return. In fact 
he had been out of town for some time. 
In Staffordshire? Yes. The servant thought 
he was at the Works. For a moment she 
thought of asking for Pandolfo, if only to 


inquire about the burned hand; then, reject- 


ing the idea, she rang off. 


HE next morning’s newspaper gave her 
the sudden tidings that ‘ Paulinium Steel 
Limited” was going into liquidation. ‘‘The 
company inaugurated by the famous _in- 
ventor, Sir Victor Pandolfo,” so ran the 
paragraph, “‘in order to exploit his new metal 
Paulinium that was to take the place of steel, 
has been unsuccessful in attaining its object, 
owing, it is believed, to the failure in the 
supply of the secret ore which plays an analo- 
gous part in its manufacture to that of Spiegel- 
eisen in the Bessemer process. Interesting 
and sensational developments are expected.” 
Her heart sank. This was the end fore- 
shadowed by Gregory Uglow on that past 
May morning. Pandolfo was defeated, 
possibly ruined. And yet, yesterday he had 
stood before her in his old conquering guise. 
She wrote impulsively: 


“My dear, dear friend, 

“This news, if I read it right, is dread- 
ful. Why didn’t you tell me, so that I 
could have given you some kind of loving 
sympathy? You must be heart-broken. 
When you do find a minute, do come to 
me. And your poor fingers. How are 
they? Yours, Paula.” 


This she dispatched by messenger boy. 
Within an hour he brought a reply, in Pan- 
dolfo’s great, firm handwriting. 


“To son io; remember Henley’s verse. 
My hands are clean, literally and figura- 
tively. Have faith in me.” 


HE days went on, but he did not come. 

Gregory Uglow, returning to town, ex- 
plained over the telephone that the great man 
was wrestling with beasts at Ephesus. 
Nothing to do but sit and listen to the myriad- 
tongued gossip of London. Pandolfo’s 
name became as mud. He was a crack- 
brained adventurer, a charlatan, an exploiter 
of credulous investors; he had pocketed a 
quarter of a million; he had fled; he had stolen 
the notion of his secret process from a poverty- 
stricken scientist years before; he had mur- 
dered him; he had stolen all the inventions 
that had made him famous; he was penniless, 
going about cadging for ten pound notes; 
his father had been an organ-grinder with a 
monkey. At any rate his career was that of 
the rocket and the stick. Down he must 
come. .. That seemed to Paula the only 
thing certain in all the wild rumors. 

“T told you so,”’ said Spencer Babington. 

Tongues were not less idle concerning Lady 
Pandolfo. Here they had more authentic 
grounds on which to wag. Suddenly every- 
body appeared to have known of her as a 
notorious woman, a common hetaira of 
gentle birth and position. 

‘You may take it from me,” said Spencer, 
“that the following is exact. You'll do me 
the credit of vouching for me as no scandal- 
monger. Also my training has enabled me to 
penetrate the clouds of imagination and 
prejudice and follow the clear line of fact. 


And, in this case I’ve taken particular pains 
to get this clear line.” 

She was really the daughter of a Canon of 
Ely and had married the Comte de Bréville, 
a debauched member of the old French 
nobility. But she had been as debauched as 
he Long before his death in the odor of 
sinfulness, she had been the maitresse en titre 
of one of his friends and neighbors, from whom 
she had run away with a wealthy Italian 
manufacturer. The Comte de Bréville, a 
strict Catholic, in spite of his unsavory 
existence, refused to divorce her—in order to 
marry him she had been received into the 
Catholic Church—and wiped her out of his 
memory. He died, after spending the last 
penny of his fortune, and left her to the 
world’s mercy. And so, as in a figure of a 
dismal dance, she had gone from one adven- 
ture to another, ever grasping, after the 
poverty-haunted way of her kind; ever manag- 
ing to dress, wear jewels, and live in luxury; 
ever succeeding in the maintenance of a vague 
social position. One man she had ruined, a 
young American who had shot himself in a 
hotel corridor outside her room in Montevideo. 
The boy’s name was Bellamy Shanks, an 
attaché of legation in Uruguay. 

“T got this from his cousin who's in the 
American Embassy here,”’ said Spencer. 





AULA listened with the sheltered woman’s 

disgust. She knew the type, although she 
could not understand it. Her mind refused 
to travel beyond the laws of her caste. That 
the ranks of the hetaire should be recruited 
from little milliners, mannequins, chorus 
girls, and such beautiful sea-foam sparkling 
refreshingly over the billows of the lower 
classes was, in the nature of things, scarcely 
reprehensible from the point of view of the 
sea-foam. But that a lady born and bred 
should take up the profession was incompre- 
hensible. 

“And how much of this, do you think, does 
Pandolfo know?” 

Spencer made his little diplomatic con- 

ion to foreign gesture. 
My dear, if she hasn’t told him herself, 
who is there would tell him? Pandolfo isn’t 
a man to whom one can go and say— Your 
wife is this, that, and the other.’” 

That he married the siren in ignorance of 
her sirenic record, she felt assured. In a flash 
he had given her the reason, and she still 
shivered with a cold shame at the justice of it. 
Faule de grives on mange des merles. The 
bluntest of sexual declarations. But that 
was a matter of long ago. The immediate 
question was his knowledge now. 

Even if he knew or not, she felt maddeningly 
certain that such a woman, in this crisis of his 
life, was rather millstone round his neck than 
ark of safety. 

She wrote again: a long and foolish letter 
which she tore up and threw into the fire. 
Then a short note: 

‘For God’s sake, tell me if I can’t do any- 
thing for you.” 

Then came back the answer. 

““When the sun is eclipsed there’s nothing 
to do but wait until the darkness is over.”’ 

Which for Pandolfo was deeply pessimistic. 


ces 





REGORY came at last, ill, haggard, 

looking like death. The past months 
had been nightmare. He explained what had 
happened in terms comprehensible to her lay 
mind. The rich streak of the secret ore had 
petered out. All Pandolfo’s researches in 
Brazil had failed to discover another. Yet, 
in terms of liquid, a faint quantity remained 
in solution. A few pounds running through 
a ton, which, though not a commercial 
proposition, had kept hope alive. In the 
laboratory they had worked themselves gray 
experimenting with the residue and with 
other cognate ores. And then, after the first 
few orders, the metal had showed flaws; 
there had been breakdowns for which the 
buying firms had claimed compensation. 
Finally there was no more money to carry 
on the company even on its experimental side, 
and now nothing left on which to experiment. 
Paulinium was dead and in its grave were 
buried many hundreds of thousands of 
pounds. 

“And Pandolfo?” she asked. 

“He must stand the racket. At present 
he’s a rock, not caring a damn for anybody. 
Give him a year and he'll make another 
fortune for everybody. So he says.” 

‘‘He has lost everything, then?” 

“‘As far as I can see. He must go through 
the court.” 

“Bankruptcy?”’ Her voice quavered on 
the word, which, to her, held almost a criminal 
flavor. 

Gregory uttered a helpless, ‘‘Of course,” 
and stared at her gloomily. 

“That means the selling up of everything— 
home, pictures—” 

He nodded. ‘‘He would never believe it 
would come. Something would happen. 
Until a few days ago there was still a man and 
a gang of workmen digging holes in the Andes. 
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... Yes, naturally, when a man’s bankry; t 
he has to surrender every blessed thing he's 
possessed of. It’s heart-breaking, it’s damn. 
able. Though I’ve seen it coming for a year, 
I’ve never realized what it would be like.” ’ 

There was a long silence. Outside a gust 
rain marked the setting in of the dreary 
March twilight. The maid brought in tea 
They drank mechanically. At last Paula 
asked: 

“And you? What is your position?” 

He groaned. “TI feel a brute not to be able 
to go down with him on the sinking ship 
But that would do neither him nor me any 
good, I might just as well sit outside his 
door and refuse food, like a dog. Without 
my knowledge he has worked me into a big 
position with the Blickham-Anstruther people; 
you know—of course you do—they’re world 
famous.” 

He described with some vividness the little 
scene. The vast octagonal room, half 
library, half laboratory, into which Pandolfo 
had dragged him penniless from the Embank- 
ment, many years before. They sat on 
opposite sides of the library table examining 
the morning’s dreadful correspondence. The 
telephone between them rang. Gregory 
stretched out his hand as usual to take the 
message; but Pandolfo impatiently bade him 
carry on the complicated figures with which 
he was engaged. 

Pandolfo. ear to receiver, uttered his usual 
quick: ‘‘Yes—yes—yes—”’ And at last: 
“Of course he’s a damned fool. But don’t 
you know that a fool can’t be damned unless 
there’s something in him worth damnation? 
Keep it open. You won't regret it. Wait 
till I kick,him from here to hell . . . what?” 
—he laughed boyishly—‘‘No, nothing per- 








sonal. If I’m not picturesque I'm naught, 
Right. Thank you. Good-by.” 


Then he thumped the table with both 
hands. 

“You astounding young ass! What in 
God’s name made you turn down Blickham 
and Anstruther?” 


OR Gregory had received a letter the 

evening before from that classical firm. 
Understanding that he was about to sever 
his long connection with Sir Victor Pandolfo, 
they would be glad to know if he would care to 
entertain a proposal they were prepared to 
put before him in an interview that could be 
arranged over the telephone with the writer 
of the letter. And he had replied forthwith 
that he had no intention of leaving Sir Victor's 
service. 

“Tt stands to 
“How can I leave you? 


reason,” said Gregory. 


” 


““T'll never desert Mr. Micawber.’” 
Pandolfo laughed. ‘But Mr. Micawber 


can’t afford the luxury of highly trained 
scientific secretaries. In fact he hasn’t a 
damned thing for the highly trained scientist 
to do, and not a red cent to pay him further 
salary.” 

“Oh, damn the salary,” cried the young 
man, indignantly. 

“I’ve noticed in the course of a vehement 
life,’ said Pandolfo, ‘that damning things 
hasn’t the least effect on them. The position 
is this. You've got to be fed, clothed, and 
housed. How are you going to attain these 
necessities of life without a salary, damn it 
though you may? You may, in your loyalty, 
make the rejoinder that if I start out witha 
wallet on my back, and a hat stolen from a 
scarecrow, and grow a hedgehog beard and 
take to the high road, you'll do the same. 
If you don't realize that this would cause me 
the greatest possible irritation and annoyance, 
you haven't yet begun to understand my 
character. The proposal that Blickham- 
Anstruthers are ready to make you is one that 
I myself arranged.” 

“You—in all this tornado of worry?” 

Pandolfo leaned back and snapped his 
fingers in the air. 

**Good God! What's a tornado? 
chance has it against a human soul?” 

He lit a cigar and turned to the papers he 
was reading when the telephone disturbed 
him. 

“Ring up Merivale now and make your 
appointment.” 

‘I'll do no such thing,’’ said Gregory. 

“That Orkney and Shetland, Pictish mother 
of yours! She gave you all the virtues except 
gratitude.” 

Gregory Uglow sprang to his feet. 

How dare he say that? What other 
sentiment could possibly inspire his present 
attitude? 

Pandolfo bent over the table and _ held 
him with his clear eyes. 

“I think to refuse the last gift your greatest 
friend in the world can give you—the result 
merely of his affection and solicitude—is un- 
gracious.” 

Gregory had to yield, feeling mean, as he 
told Paula. What else was there to do: 
She knew Pandolfo’s way. Paula agreed that 
his acceptance of the position was the only 

(Continued on page 112) 
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of the railway train and I asked Mr. Spoffard 
if he really thought I was wasting quite a lot 
of time reforming a girl like Dorothy. So Mr. 
Spoffard thinks I am, because he really 
thinks a girl like Dorothy will never have any 
reverence. So I told Mr. Spoffard I had 
wasted so much time on Dorothy it would 
really break my heart to be a failure. So 
then I had tears in my eyes. So Mr. Spoffard is 
really very very sympathetic. I mean he saw 
that I did not have any handkerchief, so he took 
his own handkerchief and he dried up all of 
my tears. So then he said he would help me 
with Dorothy quite a lot and get her mind to 
running on things that are more educational. 

So then he said he really thought that we 
ought to get off the train at a place called 
Munich because it was very full of art, which 
they call “kunst” in Munich which is very, 
very educational. So he said he and Dorothy 
and I would get off of the train in Munich 
because he could send his mother right on to 
Vienna with Miss Chapman, so he could show 
us all of the art in Munich. Because every 
place always seems to look alike to his mother 
anyway. So we are all going to get off the 
train at Munich and I can send Mr. Eisman 
a telegram when nobody is looking. Because 
I really do not think I will tell Mr. Spoffard 
about Mr. Eisman, because, after all, their 
religions are different and when two gentle- 
men have such different religions they do not 
seem to have so much to get congeneal about. 
So I can tell Mr. Eisman that Dorothy and 
I thought we would get off the train at Munich 
to look at all of the art in Munich. 

So then I went back to Dorothy and I told 
Dorothy if she did not have anything to say 
in the future to not say it. Because even if 
Mr. Spoffard is a fine old family and even if 
he is very Prespyterian, I and he could really 
be friendly after all and talk together quite 
a lot. I mean Mr. Spoffard likes to talk 
about himself quite a lot, so I said to Dorothy 
it really shows that, after all, he is just a man 
just like other gentlemen. Only Dorothy 
said she would demand more proof than that. 
So Dorothy says she thinks that maybe 
I might become quite friendly with Mr. 
Spoffard and especially his mother because 
she thinks his mother and I have quite a lot 
that is common, but she says, if I ever bump 
into Miss Chapman, she says she thinks I 
will come to a kropper because Dorothy saw 
Miss Chapman when she was at luncheon 
and Dorothy says Miss Chapman is the kind 
of a girl that wears a collar and a tie even 
when she is not on horseback. So Dorothy 
said it was the look that Miss Chapman gave 
her at luncheon that really gave Dorothy the 
idea about the ice man. So Dorothy says 
Miss Chapman looks to her like she was full 
of nothing but common sense. So Dorothy 
says she really thinks Miss Chapman has got 
3 thirds of the brains of that trio of Geegans, 
because Geegans is the slang word that 
Dorothy has thought up to use on people who 
are sodety people. Because Dorothy said 
she thinks any gentleman with Mr. Spoffards 
brains had ought to spend his time putting 
nickels into an electric piano. So I did not 
even bother to talk back at such a girl as 
Dorothy. So now we must get ready to get 
off the train when the train gets to Munich 
so that we can look at all of the kunst in 
Munich. 


May 10: 
O YESTERDAY Mr. Spoffard and I and 
Dorothy got off the train at Munich to 
see all of the kunst in Munich, but you only 
call it Munich when you are on the train 
because as soon as you get off of the train they 
seem to call it Munchen. So you really 
would know that Munchen was full of kunst 
because in case you would not know it, they 
have painted the word “‘kunst”’ in large size 
black letters on everything in Munchen, and 
you can not even see a boot blacks’ stand in 
Munchen that is not full of kunst. So Mr. 
Spoffard said that we would really ought to 
go to the theater in Munchen because even 
the theater in Munchen was full of kunst. 
So we looked at all of the bills of all of the 
theaters, with the aid of quite an intelectual 
hotel clerk who seemed to be able to read it 
and tell us what it said, because it really 
meant nothing to us. So it seems they were 
playing Kiki, so I said, let us go and see 
Kiki because Kiki is quite cute because we 
have seen Lenore Ulrich in New York and 
we would really know what it is all about 
even if they do not seem to talk the English 
landguage. So then we went to the Kunst 
theater. So it seems that Munchen seems to 
be practically full of Germans. So the Kunst 
theater was really full of Germans. So the 
lobby of the Kunst theater really seemed to 
smell quite a lot, to be so full of kunst. Be- 
cause the Germans seem to stand in the lobby 
and eat quite a lot of Bermudian onions and 
garlick sausage and hard boiled eggs and beer 
before all of the acts. Because when the 
smell of beer gets to be anteek it really gets 
to smell quite a lot. But Mr. Spoffard said 


that all of the Germans in Munchen are really 
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very very full of kunst. So Dorothy said, 
are you sure that kunst does not mean what 
we call delikatessen in the English landguage. 
So then we went into the Kunst theater. I 
mean the Kunst theater really does not seem 
to smell so good as the lobby of the Kunst 
theater and the Kunst theater seems to be 
decorated with quite a lot of what tripe would 
look like if it was pasted on the wall and 
gilded. Only you could not really see the 
gilding because it was covered with quite a 
lot of dust. So Dorothy looked around and 
Dorothy said, if this is kunst, the art center 
of the world is Union Hill New Jersey. So 
then they started in to playing Kiki. So it 
seems that it was not the same kind of a Kiki 
that we have in America, because it seemed 
to be all about a family of large size German 
people who seemed to keep getting in each 
others ways. I mean when a stage is com- 
pletely full of 2 or 3 German people who are 
quite large size, they really can not help it if 
they seem to get in each others ways. So 
then Dorothy got to talking with a young 
gentleman who seemed to be a German gentle- 
man who sat in the back of her, who she 
thought was applauding. But what he was 
really doing was he was cracking a hard boiled 
egg on the back of her chair. So he talked 
English with quite an accent that seemed to 
be quite a German accent. So Dorothy asked 
him if Kiki had come out on the stage yet. 
So he said no, but she was really a beautiful 
german actress who came clear from Berlin. 
So he said we should really ought to wait 
until she came out, even if we did not seem to 
understand it. So finally she came out. So 
Dorothy’s German gentleman friend nudged 
Dorothy with quite a long sausage. So we 
looked at her, and we looked at her and Dor- 
othy said, if Schuman Heinke still has a grand- 
mother, we have dug her up in Munchen. 
So we did not bother to see any more of 
Kiki because Dorothy said she would really 
have to know more about the foundations of 
that building before she would risk our life 
to see Kiki do that famous scene where she 
faints in the last act. Because Dorothy said, 
if the foundations of that building were as 
anteek as the smell, there was going to be a 
catasterophy when Kiki hit the floor. So 
even Mr. Spoffard was quite discouradged, 
but he was really glad because he said he was 
roo per cent. of an American and it really 
served the Germans right for starting such 
a war against all we Americans. 


May 20: 
S° TODAY Mr. Spoffard is going to take 
me all around to all of the museums in 
Munchen, which are full of kunst and which 
I really ought to look at, but Dorothy said 
she had been punished for all of her sins last 
night, so now she is going to begin life all over 
again by going out with her friend, who is 
her German gentleman friend, who is going to 
take her to a house called the Half Brow 
house which is the worlds largest size of a 
Beer Hall. So she said I could be a high 
brow and get full of kunst, but she is satisfide 
to be a Half brow and get full of beer. But 
Dorothy will really never be full of anything 
else but unrefinement. 


May 21: 
O NOW Mr. Spoffard and I and Dorothy 
are on the train again and now we are all 
going to Vienfa. I mean I and Mr. Spoffard 
spent one whole day going through all of the 
Museums in Munchen, but I am really not 
even going to think about it. Because when 
something terrible always happens to me, I 
really always try to be a Christian science and 
I simply do not even think about it, but I 
really deny that it even happened even if my 
feet do seem to hurt quite a lot. But I 
really feel quite discouradged about Vienna. 
Because Mr. Spoffard says Vienna is full of 
museums. I mean I am really going to have 
quite a hard time in Vienna. I mean Mr. 
Eisman is in Vienna, and I do not really see 
how I can spend quite a lot of time with Mr. 
Eisman and quite a lot of time with Mr. 
Spoffard and keep them from meeting one 
another. Because Mr. Spoffard might not 
seem to understand all about how Mr. Eisman 
seems to spend quite a lot of money to get me 
educated. And Dorothy keeps trying to 
depress me about Miss Chapman because she 
says she thinks that when Miss Chapman sees 
I and Mr. Spoffard together she saysshe 
thinks that Miss Chapman will cable for the 
familys favorit lunacy expert. So I have got 
to be as full of Christian science as I can and 
I have got to always hope for the best. 


May 25: 
O EVERYTHING has really worked out 
for the best so far. Because Mr. Eisman 
is very very busy all day with the button 
profession, so he tells me to run around with 
Dorothy all day. So I and Mr. Spoffard 
run around all day. So then I tell Mr. 
Spoffard that I really do not care to go to all 
of the places that you go to when you go at 
night, but I will go to bed and get ready for 


tomorrow insted. So then Dorothy and 
I go to dinner with Mr. Eisman, so then we 
go to a show, so then we go to a cabaret so 
I am really able to keep it all up with the aid 
of champgne. So if we keep our eye out for 
Mr. Spoffard and we do not all bump into one 
another when he is out looking at things that 
we Americans really should not look at, it 
will all work out for the best. Because I 
have stopped Mr. Spoffard looking at mu- 
seums quite a lot, because I tell him that I 
really like nature better, and when you look 
at nature you look at it in a horse and buggy 
in the park and it is much easier on the feet. 
So now he is beginning to talk about how he 
would like me to meet his mother, so every- 
thing really seems for the best after all. 

at night Mr. Eisman is in quite a state, 
because every time he makes an engagement 
about the button factory, it is time for all the 
gentlemen in Vienna to have to go to the 
coffee house and sit. Or else every time he 
makes an engagement about the button fac- 
tory, some Viennese gentleman gets the idea 
to have a picknick and they all put on short 
pants and bare knees and they all put a 
feather in their hat, and they all walk to the 
Tyrol. So it really discouradges Mr. Eisman 
quite a lot. But if anyone ought to get dis- 
couraged I ought to get discouradged. I 
mean when a girl has no sleep for a week a girl 
can not help it if she seems to get discour- 
adged. 


May 27: 
S° FINALY I really broke down. So 
finaly Mr. Spoffard said that he thought 
a little girl like I, who was trying to reform 
the whole world was trying to do to much, 
especially beginning on a girl like Dorothy. 
So he said there was a famous doctor in Vienna 
called Dr. Froyd who was a famous doctor 
who could stop all of my worrying about all 
I was trying to do for people, because he really 
does not give a girl medicine but he talks you 
out of it by psychoanalous. So yesterday 
he took me to Dr. Froyd. So Dr. Froyd and 
I had quite a long talk in the English land- 
guage. So it seems that everybody seems to 
have a thing called inhibitions, which is when 
you want to do a thing and you do not do it. 
So then you dream about it insted. So then 
Dr. Froyd asked me, what did I seem to 
dream about. So I told him that I never 
really seem to dream about anything. I 
mean I seem to use my brains so much in the 
day time that in the night time they do not 
seem to do anything else but rest. So Dr. 
Froyd was very very surprized at a girl who 
did not dream about anything. So then he 
asked me all about all of my life. I mean he 
is very very sympathetic, and he seems to 
know how to draw a girl out quite a lot. I 
mean I told him things that I really would not 
even put in my diary. So then he seemed 
very very intreeged that I really always 
seemed to do everything I wanted to do. So 
then he asked me if I really never wanted to 
do a thing that I did not do. For instance 
did I ever want to do a thing that was really 
vialent, for instance, did I ever want to really 
shoot someone for instance. So then I said 
I had, but the bullet only went in Mr, Jen- 
nings lung and came right out again. So then 
Dr. Froyd looked at me and looked at me. 
So then he said he did not really think it was 
possible. So then he called in his assistance and 
he pointed at me and he talked to his assistance 
quite a lot in the Viennese landguage. So 
then his assistance looked at me and looked 
at me. So it really seems as if I was quite 
a famous case. So then Dr. Froyd said that 
all I needed was to cultivate a few inhibitions 
and get some sleep. 


May 20: 
Tan GS are really getting to be quite 

astrain. Because yesterday Mr. Spoffard 
and Mr. Eisman were both in the lobby and 
I had to pretend not to see both of them. 
I mean it is quite an easy thing to pretend not 
to see one gentleman, but it is a quite hard 
thing to pretend not to see two gentlemen. So 
something has really got to happen soon, or I 
will have to admit that things really seem to be 
happening that are not for the best. So then 
Dorothy and I had an engagement to meet 
Count Salm for tea at four o’clock, only you do 
not call it tea at Vienna but you seem to call it 
yowzer and you do not drink tea at Vienna 
but you drink coffee insted. I mean it is 
quite unusual to see all of the gentlemen at 
Vienna all stop work, to go to yowzer about 
one hour after they have all finished their 
luncheon, but time really does not seem to 
mean so much to gentlemen who are Viennese 
gentlemen except time to get to the coffee 
house, which they all of them seem to know 
by instincts, or else they really do not seem 
to mind if they make a mistake and get there 
to early. Because Mr. Eisman says that 
when it is time to attend to the button pro- 
fession, they really seem to lose all of their 
interest until Mr. Eisman is getting so nerv- 
ous he could scream. 

So then we went to Deimels and we met 
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Count Salm and then we saw Mr. Spoffards 
mother and Miss Chapman at Deimels and 
Miss Chapman seemed to look at me quite 
a lot and Miss Chapman seemed to talk to 
Mr. Spoffards mother about me quite a lot 
So I became quite nervous, because I really 
wished that we were not with Count Salm 
I mean it has been quite a hard thing to make 
Mr. Spoffard think that I am trying to re. 
form a girl like Dorothy, but if I had to try 
to make him think that I was trying to re. 
form Count Salm, he might really begin to 
think that there is a limit to almost every. 
thing. So it seems that Mr. Spoffards mother 
seems to be deaf, because she seems to use 
an ear trumpet and I really could not help 
over hearing quite a lot of words that Miss 
Chapman was using on me, even if it is not 
such good etiquet to overhear people. So 
Miss Chapman seemed to be telling Mr. 
Spoffards mother that I was a creature, and 
she seemed to be telling Mr. Spoffards mother 
that I was the real reason why her son seemed 
to be so full of nothing but neglect lately. 
So then Mr. Spoffards mother looked at me 
and looked at me, even if it was not such 
good etiquet to look at a person. And Miss 
Chapman kept right on talking to Mr. Spof- 
fards mother and then I heard her mention 
Willie Gwyn and I really think that Miss 
Chapman has been making some inquiries 
about me and I really think that she has heard 
about the time when all of the family of Willie 
Gwyn had quite a long talk with me and per- 
suaded me not to marry Willie Gwyn for 
$10,000. So I really wish Mr. Spoffard 
would introduce me to his mother before she 
gets to be full of quite a lot of predjudice. 
Because one thing seems to be piling up on 
top of another thing, until I am almost on the 
verge of getting nervous and I have not had 
any time yet to do what Dr. Froyd saida 
girl ought to do. So tonight I am going to 
tell Mr. Eisman that I have got to go to bed 
early, so then I am going to take quite a long 
ride with Mr. Spoffard tonight and look at 
nature, and he may say something definite, 
because nothing makes gentlemen get so 
— as looking at nature when it is moon- 
ight. 


May 30: 
S° LAST night Mr. Spoffard and I took 
quite a long ride in the park, but they 
do not call it a park in the Viennese landguage 
but they call it the Prater. So a prater is 
really devine because it is just like Coney 
Island but at the same time it is in the woods 
and it is practically full of trees and it has 
quite a long road under all of the trees for 
people to take rides on in a horse and buggy. 
So then we got to talking, and I found out 
that Miss Chapman has been talking against 
me quite alot. So it seems that she has really 
been making inquiries about me, and I was 
really surprised to hear all of the things that 
Miss Chapman seemed to find out about me 
except that she did not find out about Mr. 
Eisman educating me. So then I told Mr. 
Spoffard that I was not always so reformed as 
I am now, because the world was full of gen- 
tlemen who were nothing but wolfs in sheeps 
clothes, that did nothing but take advantages 
of all we girls. So then I cried quite a lot. 
So then I told him how I was just a little girl 
from Little Rock when I first left Little Rock. 
So then Mr. Spoffard really had tears in his 
eyes. So I told him how I came from a very 
very good family because papa was very in- 
telectual, and he was a very very prominent 
Elk, and everybody always said that he was 
a very intellectual Elk. So when I left Little 
Rock I thought that all of the gentlemen did 
not want to do anything but protect we girls. 
So by the time I found out that they did not 
want to protect us so much, it was to late. 
So then he cried quite a lot. So then I told 
him how I finaly got reformed by reading all 
about him in all of the newspapers and when 
I saw him in the oriental express it really 
seemed to be the result of fate. So I tol 
him that I thought a girl was really more 
reformed if she knew what it was to be unre- 
formed than if she was born reformed and 
never really knew what was the matter. 
So then Mr. Spoffard reached over and he 
kissed me on the forhead in a way that was 
full of reverence. So then he said I seemed to 
remind him quite a lot of a girl who got quite 
a write-up in the bible who was called Mag- 
dellen. So then he said that he used to sing 
in the choir himself, so who was he to cast the 
first rock at a girl like I. So then I told him 
that I wanted Dorothy to get reformed like 
I was, and that was the real reason why I 
went everywhere with Dorothy and I went 
everywhere with Dorothy when she went out 
with gentlemen so she would not get a chance 
to get unreformed when I was not looking. | 
So then we rode around in the Prater until 
it was quite late and it really was devine 
because it was in the moonlight and we taike 
quite a lot about morals, and all the bands in 
the prater were all playing in the distants an¢ 
they were all playing “Mama love Papa 
(Concluded on page 110) 
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playing some song of the moment, and I again 
consulted my program. 

“The Child of Hungary” was the first item. 

I settled comfortably back as the lights 
were lowered; a spotlight played upon the 
velvet curtains, and they parted. Then I 
leaned forward, rigid with horror. 

I didn’t know at the time what the opening 
scene should be. Later, I learned that a 
ragged urchin should have been weeping at 
the foot of a cross, upon which was the 
representation of Christ. 

Instead, blasphemously leaning against the 
great crucifix, was Jim Ganley, the famous— 
or notorious—comedian of the Jollies. A 
silk hat was perched rakishly upon his head, 
and a silly grin twisted his lips. But almost 
instantly I knew that he was neither in- 
toxicated nor inflicting upon the Alstyne 
guests his insane humor. 

For the spotlight played upon his shirt- 
front; something glisteningly black protruded 
from that white expanse. And then, as I 
stared, red bubbles spread upon his chest. 

Back-stage some one shrieked; as though 
the vibrations let loose by the voice disturbed 
the grinning figure’s balance, Ganley tottered, 
swayed ludicrously, and slipped, crumpied, to 
the floor. 

Shrieks from the audience joined in with 
those from back-stage. Men, among them I 


recognized Bloomfield, rushed from the 
wings. Then the velvet curtains fell to- 


gether, and the lights went on. 

I saw some one rushing up the aisle; it was 
Stark, and, moved by some odd impulse, I ran 
after him. At the door of the ballroom he 
turned and saw me. 

“Come on, Burt,”’ he said. 
needed. who leaves 
member that—who leaves it!’ 

Dazed, I followed him down a corridor that 
ended at a closed door. He opened it, and 
we were in a brilliantly lighted room. It was 
the widened extension of the ballroom where 
theatrical properties were stored, where the 
stage was situated, and where, now, a mob of 
frightened women and excited men surged 
back and forth. 

They awaited the voice of authority and the 
voice belonged to Mad Tony Stark. Crisply, 
sternly, he silenced the women, made the 
men be still. No one questioned him. I 
learned, for the first time, of the existence of 
the power that belongs to efficiency. Tony 
Stark seemed efficient, seemed to know what 
he was about, and five score people who didn’t 
know what they were about gave way to him. 


“You may be 
the stage—re- 





See 


FOLLOWED him to the stage; at the top 

of the steps that led to it, I remembered his 
orders and paused. I saw Stark accost 
Bloomfield. The manager was kneeling by 
the body of his comedian, wringing his hands, 
wailing brokenly. He looked up as Stark 
touched his shoulder. I counted the other 
people upon the stage. There were only two 
others. A woman whom I recognized as 
Florita, Bloomfield’s premiére danseuse, and 
a tenor of the Jollies, Winston by name. 
Neither of them made any effort to leave the 
stage in the couple of moments that elapsed 
before Sergeant Hanrahan pushed his way 
through the now silent group below the 
stage. 

The policeman nodded to Stark and bent 
over the body. 

“Stabbed to death with a hatpin. Some 
crazy skirt. . Tell me what you know,” 
he said to Bloomfield. 

Bloomfield spread his hands. ‘‘Know? I 
know nothing. Ganley, I thought, was in his 
dressing-room. Mrs. Alstyne turned over 
those rooms to us.”” He indicated a series of 
doors at the far back of the open space 
beyond the stage. ‘Ganley was not in this 
number. He was to do a monologue later on. 
But there was a mix-up as we were arranging 
the opening tableau. The lights went out. 
Next thing—the curtain is drawn, the spot is 
playing—”’ 

“Who was to have been in the picture? 
demanded Hanrahan. 

Bloomfield pointed to a scared looking girl 
standing on the floor below. She was made 
up as a ragged boy. She did not wait for 
questions. 

* As the lights went out someone pushed me 
clean off the stage. was too surprised to 
cry out, and then the lights were on, and—”’ 
She began to cry. 

“She mighta done it; a woman’s hatpin,” 
muttered Hanrahan. 

“Don’t be an ass. 
crime,’’ snapped Stark. 

“Hell, ain’t it a woman’s hatpin? 
you,” Hanrahan called to the girl. 
up here.” He spoke to Bloomfield. 
of Ganley’s dames?”’ 

Bloomfield nodded. “His latest. 
she was jealous if he looked at any one.” 

“And he was always lookin’, eh? Caught 
her dead to rights, eh? Well, little one, 
better come through. Why'd you stab 
Ganley?” 


” 


It’s obviously a man’s 
Here, 
“Come 


“One 


And 


Staring at the weeping girl as she mounted 
the steps, I did not observe Stark until 
he stood beside me. 

“Run to the front door,” he ordered 
“See who leaves the house—hurry.” ; 

I felt that authority which had silenced the 
actors and actresses a moment ago. Reluctant 
though I was to leave this dramatic scene I 
obeyed him. And as I descended from the 
stage, a dozen persons from the audience 
pushed through the velvet hangings. 

I went rapidly down the corridor and 
reached the entrance hall. A footman in- 
formed me that no one had left the buildin 
in the last ten minutes. But, obedient 
I waited. Policemen arrived; plain-clothes 
men entered the house; reporters surged out. 
side the doors. Each and every person in the 
Jollies was questioned by the police; and those 
of the audience who had witnessed any. 
thing of importance were invited to offer their 
testimony. But none had seen anything 
germane to the inquiry. ? i 

It was two in the morning when, in the 
front hall, Stark joined me. Nearly all the 
rest of the guests and most of the entertainers 
had left. 

His eyebrows lifted. ‘Waiting for me?” 

“You told me to tell you who’d left,” | 
reminded him. ; 

“So I did. 
hours! Well?” 

“No one left. Not, at least, until after 
the police had arrived and permission was 
granted. What’s been done?”’ 

“The girl—the little ragamuffin—Carrie 
Pennorth, her name is—she’s been arrested.” 

“A clear case?”’ I asked. 

He sneered. ‘On the contrary, there’s no 
case against her. But the hatpin means so 
much to Hanrahan—and her jealousy. It's a 
man’s crime.” 

“With a hatpin?”’ I questioned. 

“Certainly. Not a single woman in the 
audience wore a hat this evening.” 

“But the Jollies girls,” I protested. 

“Every last one of them had bobbed hair. 
What would they be doing with hatpins? 
A man’s crime—the hatpin was used to make 
the police think a woman did it.” 





And you waited all these 


GASPED. It seemed to me that here was 

relentless logic, and it amazed me that it 
should come from the lips of this idler. 

“But how was it done? Unless the girl, 
Carrie Pennorth—” 

“Ganley would have made some sound 
when he was struck. No one heard him. 
Not a gasp, a whisper. All right; then he 
wasn’t struck on the stage. Moreover, no 
one saw him near the stage. In his dressing- 
room, then. Obviously. Where no sound 
could be heard. And carried to the stage. 
It’s twelve yards and then up four steps. 
No small woman could have done it.” 

“But the lights went on so soon. Where 
did he go, the murderer? ”’ 

“Stepped into the folds of the curtain. Of 
course. Down into the audience. Sitting 
there when the spotlight played on the 
curtain. That’s why I wanted to know if 
any one left the house. Too clever.” 

“The electrician who turned off 
lights?” I suggested. 

‘‘Good man,” said Stark with approval. 
“But there’s a switch control right near the 
front of the stage. A man could turn it off, 
get Ganley’s body, come back, place the body, 
step into the curtain, wait until the lights in 
the auditorium went down, drop into a seat 
in front of the stage—easy. I know the 
switch was turned off, because Bloomfield 
turned it on.” 

“Then all you have to do is find out who 
sat in the front row—” 


the 








But he quenched my enthusiasm. ‘‘No 
one can remember. Everybody excited, 
rattled—no information. 





“Did you tell the police what you've told 
me?” I asked. 

“T never do. They ball things up—” 

“You never do?”’ I stared at him. ; 

He laughed, a bit sheepishly. “You've 
found me out. Well, will you keep my 
secret?” 

“Are you a detective?” I asked. - 
“Some people concede the fact. 
laughed. ‘But if it were noised aroun’ 
I’ve been useful, occasionally, because no 
one imagines me to be anything but what I 

seem to be.” 
“T’ll keep your secret,” I told him. 
“Good man,” he ejaculated. zs 
“On condition that you let me help you, I 
added. 


He 


E GASPED. “Good Lord,” he _said. 

Then he laughed. “All right,” he 

suddenly conceded. ‘‘To-morrow mornins, 

bright and early, make a round of the boot- 

makers. Find out what person had ordere¢ 
evening shoes with rubber soles.” 

“Why?” I asked. 

“Because to-night’s murderer must 

(Continued on page 104) 
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It is inevitable that the Chrysler Six 
should continue to attract a degree of 
public, as well as scientific and profes- 
sional, interest accorded no other car in 
the past fifteen years. 


Engineers are naturally the first to appre- 
ciate that the Chrysler, while adhering 
strictly to soundest principles of design, 
is a distinct departure from accepted 
motor car practice and performance. 


oduces Such Results 
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They instantly recognize in the Chrysler 
Six an advance as revolutionary as the 
development of the X-ray in medicine; 
and the public was no less quick to real- 
ize that Chrysler Six results had never 
been offered before. 


For the Chrysler is literally the crystal- 
lization and the advancement of all past 
experience in the design and manufac- 
ture of motor cars. 
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The Chrysler Six is still hailed 
as the new measure of motor 
car efficiency—in engineering, 
in workmanship, in perform- 
ance, in balance of proportion. 


Conclusive proof of these 
facts is found in a high-gear 
speed range of 2 to over 70 
miles per hour, combined 
with gasoline economy safely 
over 20 miles per gallon. 


That this amazing power is 
delivered without vibration 
(and there is literally no 
“period” in the entire power 
range of the Chrysler), dem- 
onstrates a smoothness of 
operation unknown in earlier 
motor car production. 


In riding comfort, solidity and 
roadability, the Chrysler Six 
is as great a forward step over 
previous design as is the mod- 
ern steel Pullman coach over 
the first flimsy, wooden “rat- 
tlers.” 


It rides as solidly as a two-ton 
car, and can be driven in com- 
fort at 60 miles an hour and 
upward on a cobbled street or 
rutted road. 


This is due to scientifically dis- 
tributed weight and a center 
of gravity lower than ever be- 
fore; to perfect spring balance 
and to a new type of spring 
mounting, and to its stabila- 
tor equipment. Chrysler rear 


springs are close to the hubs 
and parallel to the wheels. 
Side-sway and road-weaving 
are eliminated. 


Never has there been a car so 
easy to handle as the Chrysler 
Six. Pivotal steering, with ball 
thrust bearings on the king 
pins,and the perfect hydraulic 
equalization of Chrysler- 
Lockheed self-equalizing four- 
wheel brakes, make Chrysler 
control sure and simple under 
all conditions. 


The compactness of the Chry- 
sler makes it extraordinarily 
convenient to manipulate 
into the ordinary city parking 
space. Yet so scientifically 


are its proportions utilized 
that it is liberally roomy for 
five large adults. 


In a score of details — from 
the oil-filter which constantly 
and automatically gives the 
motor clean, pure lubrication, 
and the air-cleaner of the 
carburetor, to the absolute 
completeness of equipment— 
the Chrysler Six is excep- 
tional. 


You will find any Chrysler 
dealer eager to give you full 
proof of its advanced design, 
the perfection of its workman- 
ship, the fineness of its quality, 
and its revolutionary per- 
formance ability. 


Touring Car, Phaeton, Coach, Roadster, Sedan, Royal Coupe, Brougham, Imperial and Crown-Imperial—attractively priced from 
$1395 to $2195, f. o. b. Detroit subject to current government tax. 


Bodies by Fisher on all Chrysler Six enclosed 


dels. All 


dels equipped with special design high-speed balloon tires. 





There are Chrysler dealers and superior Chrysler service everywhere. All dealers are in position to extend the convenience 
of time-payments. Ask about Chrysler’s attractive plan. 





CHRYSLER MOTOR CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
MAXWELL-CHRYSLER MOTOR COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONT. 
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as 


well as cool and comfortable, serving 
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luxurious satin, with no bones 


of 
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elastic, no lacings, no hooks or eyes 


‘ 


—it 


buttons. And the brassiere is 


“wraps” across the back and 


of 


firm glove silk, buttoning on to the 


Snuggleband in front, back and 
either side. 


on 


The Snuggleband-brassiere combi- 


nation has all the softness 


and 


suppleness which these materials 
suggest, at the same time being 
scientifically designed to mold the 


figure into lines of natural grace. 


If you prefer, you may wear the 


Panty-brassiere with the Snuggle- 


band. 
of firm glove silk, buttoning on 


the Snuggleband and making 


The Panty-brassiere is also 


to 
a 


combination which serves as vest, 


girdle, brassiere and step-ins. 


Bromley-Shepard, Inc. 


71 Paige Street 


Lowell, Mass. 


If your favorite shop cannot supply you, write us 
direct, giving bust and low waist measures. Snuggle- 
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worn rubber soles. Also, being of the 
audience, he wore evening shoes. The two 
form a quaint combination. Find out.” 

‘But how are you sure that it was one of the 
audience? Couldn’t an actor—” 

“Winston was the only man, except Bloom- 
field and Ganley, who wore evening clothes. 
Winston couldn’t have left the stage during 
the darkness and brought Ganley to the 
stage. Not time enough. Bloomfield was 
beside the stage. Same reason. I’ve measured 
the distance.” 

“But the man would have been seen when 
he turned off the lights,” I objected. 

“Many workmen around—scene-shifters. 
And a suit of overalls has been found. The 
murderer wore them when he killed Ganley, 
and when he turned the switch. Then he 
doffed them, and—you know the rest. Get 
busy.” 

He ran past me down the steps of the 
Alstyne house. And that was the opening of 
my association with the greatest mind I have 
ever known. 


N&*Xt morning, after reading the news- 
papers, which devoted pages to the 
tragedy at the Alstynes’, I studied the task 
which Stark has assigned to me. Stark had said 
that neither Winston nor Bloomfield could have 
gone from the stage to the dressing-room and 
brought Ganley back to the stage, in the 
brief time during which the lights were out. 
But if they could not have done it, how could 
some one else have done it? The distance 
from the switch at the front of the stage to the 
dressing-room was hardly shorter than from 
the stage itself. This was a serious flaw in 
Stark’s reasoning, and I felt considerable 
pride that I had stumbled upon it. 

However, his quick reaction to the hatpin 
was something which I could not minimize. 
Moreover, he was Anthony Stark, and 
association with him was so worth while that 
even if, in the morning, he seemed less a 
mental giant than he had last night, I would 
obey his orders. 

I went to my own bootmaker. 

“But, Mr. Burt,” he objected, “rubber 
soles are not worn with evening shoes.” 

“My good man,” I rebuked him, “do you 
suppose that I am unaware of so elemental a 
canon of good taste? I am asking if you have 
a client who engaged you to commit such a 
solecism.”’ 

“T would have refused,” said the boot- 
maker. 

I congratulated him on his principles. In 
these days of unrest it is good to come upon 
men, however humble their station, whose 
devotion to the better things is unwavering. 
From him I obtained a list of the better- 
known bootmakers, and spent the morning 
visiting them. But none of them ever made 
evening shoes with rubber soles. 


ROPPING in at the Mashie for luncheon, 

I found Stark. To my gratification, he 

not only had been expecting me, but had 

ordered luncheon for us both. I told him of 
my failure. 

“Of course; I was a bit excited. I should 
have known that the murderer would have 
committed no such bit of carelessness. The 
soles were not put on by a well-known boot- 
maker. Some obscure cobbler did it,” he 
said. 

“But why are you certain of the fact that 
rubber soles were worn?” I asked. 

“T’m not certain. But the murderer, 
having planned the crime, would neglect no 
precaution. He would wish to move silently 
and with secure foothold. Hence my as- 
sumption with regard to the rubber soles.” 

‘““But why the assumption that the crime 
was planned?”’ I asked. 

“It was too bizarre to have been un- 
premeditated,”’ he replied. 

I pondered this and nodded agreement. 
Then I returned to other matters that had 
aroused doubt. 

“Why do you eliminate Bloomfield and 
Winston?” I asked. 

“Bloomfield is too fat to have carried 
Ganley swiftly. Winston is not strong 
enough. And Florita, the dancer, wore a 
starched, ruffly costume. It was not crushed, 
as it would have been had she carried Ganley.” 

I admitted his logic. “But why,” I in- 
quired, ‘did any man take the chance of 
discovery involved in so—well—public a 
crime?”’ 

“You’re coming on, Burt,” he laughed. 
“‘Why? Because, perhaps, he wished to 
warn some one of his power and daring. 
That is a thought to bear in mind. But 
there is something else to be considered: 
crimes committed publicly are—this is odd 
but true—least easily brought home to the 
perpetrator. Where a score of people could 
have committed a crime, it is more difficult to 
select the criminal than where only one or two 
could have been guilty. We have, then, to 





find a man of cool nerve, and of some knowledge 
of crimes; a man who, probably, has made 
some study of offenses against the law.” 


‘“*A large order,” I scoffed. 

“‘Not at all. A simple matter. 
list of Mrs. Alstyne’s guests. They are all 
fairly well-known people. Four of them are 
lawyers who have served terms upon th 
bench. Unfortunately for the quick solution 
of the mystery, however, none of these men 
takes any interest whatsoever in matters 
theatrical; none of them is indulging jin any 
amatory adventure with a lady of the stage.” 

“What would such an adventure have to 
do with the murder?” I asked. 

“Ganley was rather famous for his easy 
conquests of the frail fair. He might have 
trod upon toes. Unquestionably, he did 
So, we look elsewhere among the Alstyne 
guests. You see, bizarre crimes involving 
death have only two possible motives: love 
or revenge. Ganley wasn’t robbed; he lived 
up to his salary, and robbery would be 
ridiculous. He wasn’t, in a business way 
interfering with any one. He wasn’t slain 
for love, because this was a man’s crime 
Therefore, he was killed for revenge. He had 
injured some one in an unforgivable fashion.” 

‘But if you've eliminated the four lawyers.” 

“There were several hundred other guests 
at the party,” he smiled. 

‘And, as I said a moment ago, it’s a large 
order,” I told him. ‘Rather like picking a 


I have the 


needle out of a haystack, isn’t it? 

“That is a silly way of locating the needle,” 
he retorted. “The correct way to get the 
needle would be to use a magnet, thus drawing 
the bit of steel out from its hiding-place.” 

“But where on earth will you secure such a 
magnet?” I jeered. 

“You will be the magnet,” he told me 
calmly. 

“T? How ridiculous!” 

“Think so? Then you have not seen the 
early edition—the bulldog, I think it is 
called—of the Evening Blare. I commend it 
to your attention. That is, after luncheon. 
This sole Marguery is superior, I believe, to 
the English sole. What do you think?” 


N&R could I wring an explanation from 
him. Instead, he talked of anything and 
everything that bore no relation to the 
murder of Jim Ganley. And after luncheon, 
promising to call me at my apartment before 
four o’clock, he left the club. 

I sent a boy out for a copy of the Evening 
Blare. A head-line upon the front page had 
not escaped the eye of the messenger, for he 
was grinning broadly as he handed me the 
paper. As for myself, I have rarely felt such 
embarrassment. 


SOCIETY MAN REBELS AGAINST 
FASHION’S DICTATES 


Custis Burt, arbiter elegantarium—I 
quote the vulgar newswriter—has created 
a stir in those rarefied circles which he 
adorns. A non-dancer, he resents slip- 
ping upon the polished floors of ballrooms. 
He has invented a rubber-soled evening 
shoe for men who do not shimmy. In- 
terviewed by our correspondent, Mr. Burt 
said, in part: 

‘At least a score of my own personal 
friends who do not-dance and who have 
not the natural sense of balance of the 
professional rope-walker, have suffered 
severe injuries from slipping on ballroom 
floors. My humanitarian instincts have 
been aroused. I have headed a revolu- 
tion against a silly custom. Why should 
men who do not dance risk their necks 
upon waxed surfaces? I have ordered 
evening shoes with rubber soles, and if 
these do not work I shall wear spikes at 
my next dinner-dance.” 

It is stated on good authority that 
Mr. Burt will be elected an honorary 
member of the British Society for the 
Protection of Middle-Aged Gentlemen. 


UMILIATED., I fled from the club. I 

might have known that Mad Anthony 
Stark would make me ridiculous. And then, 
as I taxied to my apartment, sober second 
thought cooled my resentment. 

Stark had assured me that the murderer 
had worn rubber-soled shoes. He had said that 
I would be the magnet to draw the murderer 
from the haystack of people whose numbers 
hid him. What had Stark hoped to achieve 
by the publication of this ridiculous article? 
Something, for he was not a clowning joker. 
But what? 

In the next hour at least a dozen people 
telephoned me, to rally me about my new 
crusade. And I learned something from 
these calls: people consider one important if 
the press prints news about one. It was 
rather good sport to have one kind of im- 
portance thrust upon me at the same time 
that I was actually being important ™ 
another way. 

And then a person of another sort tele- 
phoned me. He said that his name was 
Thomas Stumpf, that he was a cobbler, and 

(Continued on page 100) 
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These and other features 
are assured you 


That every VerRITAs dining or bed room suite is an exclusive 
design is important to contemplative buyers who seek quality. 
But more important is the fact of lasting beauty assured by 
unseen construction features that are distinctively ““Veriras.”’ 
VERITAS suites are built with all the knowledge and pride of forty 
years of guild craftsmanship. Each VerirAs feature of construc- 
tion is thoroughly explained in our written quality warranty. 
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that he had made shoes such as were mentioned 
in the interview with me. Would I permit 
him to call and take my measure? 

Then I understood. Behind the pranks of 
Mad Anthony Stark lay method as cool as 
that which had animated his famous ancestor, 
Mad Anthony Wayne, the Revolutionary 
general. I felt the greatest thrill of my life. 
On the way to my apartment was a man who 
could tell me the name, perhaps, of the 
murderer of Jim Ganley. 

As I awaited his arrival I re-read the 
papers. The Blare had lurid accounts of the 
life Jim Ganley had lived, the girls of the 
theater whom he had victimized. . . . 

But an hour passed, and Stumpf the cobbler 
had not arrived. I became so jumpy that 
when the telephone rang I could hardly hold 
the receiver in my hand. It was Stark who 
called me. 

“Not offended at the Blare’s article, old 
man, are you?” he asked. 

Had I been still enraged I would have 
swallowed resentment. To be greeted so 
familiarly by Anthony Stark was to be paid 
in full for any injury. But excitement and a 
dim understanding of his methods had cooled 
any wrath. I told him of the appointment 
made by Stumpf and his failure to arrive. 

The lazy gaiety slid from Stark’s voice. 
“Wait—l'll phone again—” 

He hung up at once. Ten minutes later he 
rang me again. “Your friend Stumpf won’t 
keep his appointment. I’ve _ telephoned 
police headquarters. A cobbler of that name 
was shot an hour ago as he was leaving his 
shop. The murderer escaped.” 

I don’t know what ejaculation I uttered, 
but Stark’s icy tones were like a cold shower 
upon my fevered head. 

“There’s danger, Burt, in associating with 
me. That article drew our friend the murderer, 
as I thought it would. Only—it drew him to 
Stumpf, and not to you. The murderer must 
have seen us together last night, must have 
realized that the article was a bid for in- 
formation from the shoemaker who’d fixed 
his soles, and—well, you may lock yourself in 
your apartment, Burt, or—” 

“T shall help you capture the scoundrel,” I 
declared boldly. 

“Good man,” he said. 


Has 





“Very well, then. 


any one telephoned you about the 
article? Any one besides Stumpf?” 
A blush of shame burned my face. Had 


Stark not asked me, I should never have 
linked these friendly calls with the man we 
sought. 

“4 dozen,” I answered. 

“Name them,” he ordered. 

I told him the names of these friends. 
laughed triumphantly. 

** And, of course, you didn’t tell them—” 

“Anything! To tell the truth, Stark, I was 
a bit humiliated—” 

“Forget it. Of course—you couldn’t be 
expected to understand. And nine of them 
don’t matter. But Adamson, Kenlow, and 
Greeley. Know anything about them? 
They just kidded you, eh?” 

“That’s all. As I remember their words, 
their voices, they didn’t show any excitement, 
any undue interest—”’ 

“The murderer wouldn’t,” he interrupted. 
“But, Burt, come down-town at once. I’m 
on the Avenue, near Forty-fourth. Take a 
taxi—get out there, and I'll join you.” 

As I descended in the elevator from my 
apartment, I scrutinized the casual passen- 
gers. In front of the building I eyed sus- 
piciously the pedestrians. Stumpf had been 
murdered . . on his way to me. . 


He 


UT I was not disturbed as I entered a 
taxi, nor as I rode down-town. Stark was 
on the curb as I alighted and paid my driver. 
“T’ve been looking up Adamson, Kenlow 
and Greeley. Been telephoning while you 
were on your way. Adamson was once a 
deputy commissioner of police. Kenlow has 
written a study of French criminal juris- 
prudence. And Greeley is the author—sub 
rosa—of two mystery plays that have thrilled 
Broadway.” 

“A theatrical man!” I was excited. “Then 
he probably knew Ganley—”’ 

“Lord, man! All three of them knew 
Ganley. Ganley was a personage of some 
importance, swine though he was.” 

“Then which one of the three? If any of 
them. And, Stark, it doesn’t seem possible 
that any one of those three men would commit 
murder,”’ I protested. 

‘“‘Doesn’t it? My simple young man, you 
may frequently state with assurance that 
So-and-So would not commit forgery or arson 
or bank-robbery, but you may never state, 
with authority, that any one will not commit 
murder. For any one will. The thief is of a 
well defined type, but the murderer is of any 
type.” 

My brain was dizzy. “I concede the 
point,” I said. ‘‘But which one?” 


“The one whose wife has long hair, and 
uses hatpins,” he replied. 


“But why wouldn’t he have purchased g 
hatpin?”’ I objected. 

“Because the purchase of a hatpin, by a 
man, would be so notable a thing that any 
clerk would remember the sale,” retorted 
Stark. 

‘But wouldn’t his wife—” 

He cut me short. ‘‘A common, ordinary 
hatpin, costing about a nickel apiece, Of 
course she wouldn’t note its absence. 4 
rather good-looking cravat you're Wearing,” 
he said irrelevantly. ‘‘Where’d you buy it?” 

“Dutilh’s,” I answered shortly. 

“The devil you say! I didn’t know they 
were so advanced. Right in this block, aren't 
they? Let’s go in.” 

He seized me by the arm and began piloting 
me away from the curb. 

“But this is no time, Stark,” I protested, 
“to be thinking of trivial things.” 

“No? But, my dear chap, a cravat js 
never trivial. Come on.” 

And we were inside Dutilh’s shop before | 
could voice further protest. Then, amaz- 
ingly, he waved an obsequious clerk away. 

‘Not a thing, sir. We're waiting for some- 
one and made the appointment here. Yoy 
don’t mind?” 

“Certainly not, Mr. Stark,” smiled the 
clerk. He moved away. 

“But we aren't waiting for any one, Stark,” 
I said angrily. I felt that I was being made 
silly. 

“*Aren’t we, my dear fellow? But I rather 
think we are. We're waiting for the murderer 
of Jim— Why, hello, Greeley.” 

The man whom Stark greeted was pale, 
moist-haired. 

“Funny thing. I just telephoned your 
house, Greeley,”’ went on Stark. “I spoke to 
your wife. I told her that I had some hat- 
pins for sale, and—” 

“How long have you been in the business of 
selling hatpins?”’ asked Greeley, harshly. 

“Only to-day,” rejoined Stark. ‘Funny 
thing: in my pocket I've a list of customers. 
If anything should happen to me, what odd 
reading it would make. Fancy—Mad Tony 
Stark, the hatpin king. Like to see the 
list?” 

His hand dropped into his pocket. Over 
Greeley’s pale face spread a look of resignation. 

“‘T suppose, Stark, that you don’t advertise 
your—er—business?”’ he asked. 

Stark shook his head. ‘‘I never have done 
so. And I will only consider doing so when 
my present methods fail of success. Well, 
au revoir, Greeley.” 

““Good-by, Stark,” said Greeley. 

He left Dutilh’s. 

“Now,” said Tony Stark, ‘‘I’ll look at a 
cravat.” 


E BOUGHT six, spending a great deal 
of time in their selection, while I fumed. 
The matter finally attended to, he seized my 
arm. 
‘“Let’s have tea. 
asked. 


How about the Ritz?” he 


“Damn _ tea,” I cried. “How about 
Greeley? is 

“Let's talk it over. I need tea,” he 
replied. 


We were a bit early for the tea crowd, and 
we were able to talk without fear of being 
overheard. And once refreshment was 
ordered, Stark yielded to my importunities. 

““\ few people know of my detective 
activities,’ he said. ‘‘Policemen talk, like 
other people, you know. If the man who 
killed Ganley was the sophisticated person I 
suspected him to be, he’d know of me. 
Especially as I was rather active last evening. 
And you and I talked together before we 
departed from the Alstyne home. Very 
well, then. The article in the Blare would 
be seen by the murderer. I was promised 
that it would be a front-page story. It 
would draw the cobbler and also—it would 
draw the murderer, perhaps, to you. By the 
way, two plain clothes men followed you all 
day. You were in no real danger.” 

“Thanks,” said I dryly. “Have I seemed 
frightened?” 

“You'll pass with me,”’ he smiled. 

“Well, Stumpf was killed. Obviously, by 
the man who killed Ganley. That man 
would follow you down-town—was perhaps 
lurking outside your apartment. Unless he 
saw you with me. you were in danger. Once 
he saw us together, he’d realize—unless he 
were insane—that further killing was out of 
the question. He'd telephoned you to make 
sure you'd be home. But many had tele- 
phoned. I must select the one who fitted my 
idea as to the type of the murderer, and if 
that one followed you— I telephoned, while 
you were coming down, to Greeley’s wife. 
knew that the wives of the other two men, 
Adamson and Kenlow, had bobbed hair. A 
word from Mrs. Greeley assured me that her 
hair was long. She’d have hatpins. 50 
waited for Greeley—”’ 

“Then he did the killings?” I cried. 

(Concluded on page 108) 
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ENGLAND 

ng In London, on Old Bond Street, is the 
my Elizabeth Arden Salon, where you may 
| enjoy the same restful and refreshing Treat- 
he ments which are given in the beautiful 
ie Arden Salons in America. The Arden Prep- 

arations are sold in Harrod’s, Selfridge’s, 
he and in all the great London department 
ae stores, as well as in 49 other smart shops 
ing in London. 
— As you travel through England, you will 
= see the Arden Preparations smiling at you 
ike familiarly everywhere. In quaint drowsy 
towns like Oxford; and in pretty fashion- 
. able spots like Torquay. In cathedral 
ng. towns like Winchester; in earthy-sounding 
we places like Lyme Regis. 
a The Arden Preparations are sold in 170 
sed Cities in England, as well as in 33 cities and 

: towns of Scotland, Ireland, Wales and the 
he Channel Isles. Always in the important 
all shops. 
ed 
by 
an 
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he 
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if ON THE CONTINENT 
ile : 

I In Paris, on the rue de la Paix, is another 
n, Arden Salon. And sprinkled thickly all 
i Over the continent, are shops both quaint 

I and smart—but always the best shops— 

where you may replenish your supply of 
the ever-necessary Venetian Cleansing Cream, 








His is the migratory season, when everyone folds their tents or 
their frocks and flits gaily away to somewhere else. Remember, 
as you flit, that your skin is more than ever in need of gentle but 
thorough Cleansing, brisk Toning, and constant Nourishing, to 
fortify it against the blemishes of fatigue, sunburn, windburn and 
exposure. Continue faithfully your corrective Self Treatments every 
night and morning, using the Elizabeth Arden Venetian Toilet 
Preparations, to keep your skin always fresh and lovely. 


Ardena Skin Tonic, Orange Skin Food, and 
the rest. 


In Cannes and Nice and Madrid. In Rome 
and Verona and Naples. In Florence and 
Milan. In Budapest and Vienna. In all the 
smart stopping places in Switzerland. In 
Hamburg, Leipzig. In Antwerp. In Brus- 
sels, seven shops have Arden Preparations; 
no wonder the women are lovely! In at 
least half a dozen places in Holland. In 
Copenhagen and Stockholm—everywhere 
that you will go in Europe. 

Elizabeth Arden has placed her Prepara- 
tions on sale in smart shops in every 
important city on the continent. 





AFRICA 


Fancy the Arden Venetian Preparations in 
Cairo and Luxor! Who would have thought 
to find them here! And yet here they are. 
One wonders why the Sphinx allows her 
face to become so rough and old looking! 

Further down in Africa, there are Arden 
Preparations in dramatic sounding cities 
like Johannesburg, in Cape Town, of course, 
even in Bulawayo and Liwonda. 


ELIZABETH ARDEN reminds you to care faithfully for 


























ASIA 


As you go further eastward, you will 
still come upon shops which show proudly 
their shelves of Arden Preparations. In 
Jerusalem and Constantinople, for instance, 
as proof of the new womanhood movement 
in the Near East. 

In Bombay, indeed, in a// the principal 
cities of India, and in Ceylon. In Pekin, 
Hongkong, Shanghai, Tientsin, and all 
the other mysterious Chinese cities that 
travelers explore. Even in Singapore. And 
Bangkok, dear old Bangkok where the 
hats come from! 





MEXICO AND POINTS SOUTH 


If your trunks are marked for southern 
travel, you must take a supply of Arden 
Venetian Toilet Preparations for the voy- 
age, of course. 


ELIZABETH ARDEN 


®) 


Y 


673 Fifth Avenue, New York 
25 Old Bond Street, London 
2 rue de la Paix. Paris 





your skin while you wander on your travels 

















IN EVERY CORNER OF THE GLOBE, YOU WILL FIND A 
SMART SHOP WHICH CARRIES THE FAMOUS PREPARATIONS OF ELIZABETH ARDEN 


But wherever you land, you will have 
only to discover the smartest shops, and 
there you will discover the inevitable 
Arden Preparations. In 19 shops in Cuba 
and Porto Rico. In 22 shops in important 
towns of Mexico. At Harrod’s in Buenos 
Aires. At Gath & Chaves in Santiago. In 
gay Rio, and other cities of Brazil, as well 
as in Venezuela and Uruguay. Always in 
the best shops, of course. 





WESTWARD, HO! 


We shall go westward by way of Canada, 
to remind you that the Arden Venetian 
Toilet Preparations may be had inzotowns, 
always in the shops where smart Canadian 
women buy their necessities. In Alaska, 
even, there are the correct Arden things 
for continuing the journey. 

Hopping from Alaska to Hawaii, we 
find again the creams and lotions of our 
morning and night treatments, and off we 
go to Australia. Both in Melbourne and in 
Sydney, Arden Preparations are in the 
finest shops, as they are in New Zealand, 
too. And in the Philippines. 

But we cannot travel further without 
meeting ourselves buying Arden Prepara- 
tions again at Bangkok. And so we return. 


te 
s 


ELIzABETHARDEN sVenetian 
Toilet Preparations are on 
sale in smart shops in every 
important city, town and 
hamlet in the United States, 
and in 424 shops in other 
countries all over the world. 
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KENSINGTON 


THE Three-Buckle Pump 
of White Buckskin with 
High Heel and Trimmings 
of Black or Tan Sylvan 
Calf. 15.50 


FOURTH FLOOR 


SAKS ~FIFTH AVENUE 


FORTY-NINTH TO FIFTIETH STREET, NEW YORK 














© What a whale of a difference 


just a few cents make 





HARPER’S BAZAR 


MAD TONY STARK 


Arthur 


Somers 


Roche’s Story 


(Concluded from page 106) 


“Of course. You see, I didn’t go to bed 
last night, at all. I was investigating Ganley’s 
affaires de ceur. I found that he had been 
victorious in many love contests, and in one of 
them his antagonist had been Greeley. But 
that was not enough. I must make Greeley 
commit himself—” 

‘But, good Lord! You’ve let Greeley go. 
Even now—” 

“T’m no damned gallows-filler, Burt,” said 
Stark, disdainfully. ‘“‘Why involve Mrs. 
Greeley, who’s unquestionably suffered over 
her husband’s infidelities, in scandal?” 

“And you'll let Greeley go scot-free?” I 
cried. 

Mad Tony Stark smiled disdainfully at me. 


“And the girl—Carrie Pennorth? Must 
she suffer?’’ I demanded. 
‘She was released hours ago. They take 


my word down at headquarters, you know, 
even if Sergeant Hanrahan sometimes doubts 
me. She'll be publicly absolved.” 
“And Greeley goes free?” I cried again. 
“My dear fellow, don’t raise your voice,” 
said Tony Stark. ‘“‘You heard my conver- 
sation about advertising with Greeley. He 


was prepared to kill you, or to kill me—but 
both of us— That was a bit thick even for 
him, crazed as the desire for revenge had 
made him. No, no, we understood each 
other. You'll read, in the late editions, of 
Greeley’s suicide. The man, after all, was a 
gentleman, and one doesn’t send gentlemen 
to the electric chair. Not, at least, if the law 
can be satisfied otherwise. Dear, dear! If 
the jolly old public only knew how many un- 
solved mysteries were really solved. . . ” 

His eyes clouded. “You know, I do think 
Greeley lacked true breeding. There was no 
need for Stumpf to be killed. I mean to say 
having found that one jolly old killing leads to 
another, when is one going to stop? What 
I’m driving at is this: a gentleman may kill 
his enemy, but it’s coming it a bit too strong 
when he pops the jolly old bystanders, isn’t 
it? I think that I shall petition the governors 
of the Mashie not to halfmast the club flag for 
Greeley. Am [ a trifle on the vindictive side 
think you, Burt, my gay old partner?” : 

“T think,” I told him, “that you're 
mad.” 

“ All geniuses are,’’ he retorted. 


SOMETHING FOR MONSIEUR 


O. O. McIntyre’s Article 
(Concluded from page 87) 


Outside of my own dinner suit and one worn 
by a man who looked as though he might be 
the leading chiropractor of Austin, Texas, 
I failed to see any one so clad in Paris. It is 
all full evening dress from silk hat to patent- 
leather boots. 

Well, after seeing all their stuff you begin 
to feel yourself the loutish bumpkin you are 
and while your wife is being transformed by 
charmeuse and twills, you take a sudden 
notion to join the beaw monde and begin 
ordering yourself. 

Skirt lengths are no longer a vital episode. 
You begin to concentrate on one plait or two 
for the trousers, and if they can make you 
look like those manikins you are going to 
knock the boys back home for a concentrated 
row of Chicago loops. 

As a starter, you suggest you will try one 
suit. And of course you might have known 
there would be a catch in that. The manager 
is desolated, but on account of the reasonable- 
ness of their prices and the skill of their 
workmanship they could not consider less 


ALICE, 
Baron de 


Mevyer’s 


than three. Omy,no! After all, he tells you, 
two are about the price of one in America 
Having put it that way you begin to see 
light and you order four—with a full dress suit 
as a side dish. 

And when you go for a fitting you begin 
to see that you are nearing the oldest ambition 
of mankind—the idealized perfection of the 
smart clothing ads. Presto, you are the 
faultlessly dressed man. For say what you 
will, these French tailors are artists. They 
know how to reduce the fat man’s girdle 
and give sloping shoulders the raspberry. 
The chunky man lengthens and the stooped 
are made straight. “Paris is to become the 
male fashion capital of the world,” so a tailor 
told me. I looked at my own ungainly form, 
constructed somewhat after the fashion of the 
antediluvian ant-eater, and replied: 

“You said it, kid. And have Mrs. Sam 
Lee set up another glass.” 

If you don’t want to be sold Paris suits, 
stay away from these male salons. If you 
don’t buy, you can boil me for a prophet. 


HOW COULD YOU? 


Article 


(Continued from page 40) 


have been discarded by the best-dressed 
women. Disused foxes or sable stoles reap- 
pear in the guise of collars and cuffs on 
tailored coats made of Georgette crépe. 
This is a new variety of luxurious, even if 
merely decorative, garments added to the list. 

No summer gown seems complete without 
a filmy transparent cape, a chiffon coat, or at 
least a floating scarf. Warmth is of course a 
minor consideration. Molyneux, in particu- 
lar, makes a feature of such dainty wraps. 
His line, by the way, is narrower than else- 
where, incredibly abbreviated, consequently 
youthful. 

A fur collar on any kind of garment should 
be narrow. It should never reach the shoul- 
ders, and be in harmony with the prevailing 
masculine cut noticeable even in lace and 
chiffon. Capelike fur collars destroy even 
the slimmest of silhouettes, while, on the 
contrary, very wide and bushy fur borders 
below give a narrow look to most wraps. 

Remember: The smariness of a fur gar- 
ment depends less on its value than on the 
way the skins are assembled and treated, 
while the beauty of a fur coat depends entirely 
on the quality of the skins. 

Another remark that I shall make is: “I 
understand New York wears its skirts way 
up and its waist almost at its normal line. 
Why don’t you?” Alice, if you wish to be d 
la mode, you will have to shorten your skirts 
considerably and consequently raise your 
waist-line. You may, for the present, keep 
your knees partly covered, but your tailored 
tweed coat with four buttons, just now uni- 
versally worn by rich.and poor, by smart and 
dowdy, and, of course, by young and old, 
should reach just above them. As you are 
sure to argue on this subject, I shall explain 
that unusually short skirts require a raised 
waist-line, otherwise you may give the 
appearance of just wearing a kilt. This might 
shorten you. 

The bolero is fast developing into an at- 
tractive garment. It will be the feature of the 


winter season. Look at Nicole Groult, 
Poiret’s sister. She wears a black and white 
bolero. Doesn’t it make her look chic? Three 
months ago, in advance of fashion, she might 
have been mistaken for the family governess, 
for whom the low Lanvin waist-line had 
seemed too smart, unsuited to her station in 
life. But now—! It is all a matter of read- 
justing one’s eye and one’s mind to new 
points of view, maybe in new surroundings 

Alice, may I ask a very personal question? 
What induces you to go on wearing gloves at 
night? To wear them with an evening gown 
has almost become a picturesque fashion— 
quite Victorian. Why do you cling to such 
obsolete habits? Because your mother wears 
long white gloves with her black lace evening 
gown is certainly no reason, for she also wears 
a high, boned lace collar and waves a large 
ostrich feather fan, with tortoise-shell sticks. 
There is no doubt, however, as to her being 
very distinguished. 

Some women think they can afford not to be 
fashionable, which, my dear Alice, is not 
your case for you cannot afford it. You bob 
your hair, wear short skirts and expose your 
nether limbs to the public gaze—why, 
therefore, insist on hiding your hands and 
arms in gloves? 

Those white kid gloves you wore the 
other afternoon, reminiscent of pre-war 
days, must be exclusively reserved for your 
white gowns. Had these white gloves been 
adorned by three black stitchings I should 
have refused to take you to the races. For- 
tunately they were plain. I was, therefore, 
able to postpone my admonition until now. 

The supremely smart glove of to-day is cut 
from a fawn-colored antelope skin. It 1 
devoid of buttons, and has no elastic fastener. 
It should be longer than necessary and at least 
one size larger than required by the hand, 
which should not fill the glove but loosely 
float within it. No fancy colorings nor fancy 
stitchings are permitted; neither s allope 

(Concluded on page 109) 
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(Concluded from page 108) 


nor perforated edges. Such crea- 
decorate shop windows; the woman 
1em is stamped as provincial. 
suits real men’s button gloves, 
either in antelope or chamois, are smart— 
kept unbuttoned, of course. Gloves made of 
antelope are luxurious wearing. They do not 
wash, while chamois leather cleans admirably. 

The passing of the long evening glove seems 
to have hastened the disappearance of the 
fan. Or may this possibly be due to climatic 
influences? Europe knows mighty little 
about a real American heat wave. Over here, 
heat waves are feeble and far between. Few 
women, therefore, feel the need of fanning 
themselves. Consequently, fans have made 
room for summer furs, invented to keep bare 
shoulders warm on traditional rainy July 
evenings. Unquestionably fans are still the 
undisputed complement to a Spanish mantilla, 
which is worn by a few Spanish ladies who, 
in their own country, cling to tradition. The 
wielding of a fan, however, is an eminently 
feminine gesture, which seems unsuited and 
out of harmony with the trend of modern 
fashions. These somehow do not point to- 
ward daintiness; whether regrettable or not, 
this statement is a fact. 

Alice, listen to what I have to tell you about 
scarfs—a very important item in a French- 
woman’s ensemble, much more so than the 
fan. Scarfs, as most other adornments, are 
less feminine this season than they were last 
year. The smartest scarfs are now bought at 
haberdashers, printed foulards being on the 
wane. The variously adopted feminine styles 
of wearing scarfs are gradually being replaced 
by the different ways a man ties his muffler. 
Scarfs are simply folded and crossed in front. 
They become just colored borders, more or less 
wide, showing from under the lapels of a 
tailored coat. This, the latest development of 
the scarf is une grande primeur, not as yet 
universally worn, so far only adopted by 
some very smart women. 
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THE ILLOGICAL SILHOUETTE 
HILE tailors and haberdashers are being 
kept busy by the ladies, the French shoe- 

makers continue to turn out shoes distinctly 

feminine. Even though some American 
ladies are making an attempt to introduce the 
comfortable flat-heeled walking shoe, the 

Parisienne won’t hear of it. The high-heeled 

very open shoe is, therefore, not likely to be 

dethroned for awhile. 

This season’s prevailing silhouette is non- 
sensical, even though very striking. It is 
boyish, even mannish, from head to knees, 
and becomes distinctly feminine from knees to 
heel. The ensemble produced is illogical, 
therefore feminine, therefore attractive. 
Alice (as well as all women of good taste), 
beware of accentuating this mannish ap- 
pearance. Let your deft fingers cleverly in- 
troduce the redeeming feminine touch (any- 
where, but somewhere) for nothing is more 
distasteful than the modern ‘‘ he-woman.” 

The following, Alice, is as near as I can 
remember a conversation I had a day or two 
ago with one of the best-dressed women 
in Paris, a Parisienne to her fingertips. What 
was said is worth recording. 

Madame S: Yes, just back from Spain. 
Was away only three weeks. It was heavenly. 
Saw the smartest possible Spanish ladies. I 
consider them the best-dressed women, after 
the Parisienne. Do you think I make a 
mistake in saying so, for away from Paris I 
> my eye? It refuses to see true. I wonder 
why? 

My reply: Evidently because it is the at- 
mosphere of Paris which creates fashion, or is 
it fashion in itself which makes the atmo- 
sphere of Paris so unique? I never can make 
out. Cause and effect are imponderable 
factors, impossible to define. 

Madame S: But why is it all fashions 
emanate from Paris? Why should it be con- 
sidered the center from which all elegance 
emanates? Does one really see more well- 
dressed women in Paris than elsewhere? 

My reply: One certainly does, though very 
few at that, and again but a very small 
number of these are actually French. For 
it Is quite surprising how many strangers 
succeed in being well dressed and elegant 
while in Paris, who, when seen away from 

aris, are quite dowdy. 

Madame S: This corroborates my state- 
cent as to having lost my judgment while in 
Spain, for if I, born and bred in Paris, can 
Ose it after but a few weeks abroad, isn’t it 
natural this same thing should happen to 
mere strangers? Besides, it is a fact that a 
transplanted Parisienne, away but a few 
eed from the life-giving Ville Lumiére 
a a all her chic, while on the contrary, 
coe a manth in Paris, a foreigner and 
often ney a : panish woman or an American 
what a ag Tell me, could you define 

me _ elegance in a woman? 

omen * Hardly. For I happen to know 

a Who, though unquestionably elegant, 

© mvariably badly dressed. These may 


possibly lack the means of buying good 
clothes. And I know others who, though 
personally elegant, are not blessed by good 
taste. There are others again, who, in spite of 
being perfectly well gowned, never produce the 
impression of being elegant. Their personal- 
ity is, in each case, paramount. It dominates 
their appearance and their clothes. 

Madame S: But why then, if their in- 
dividuality is so strong, do they lose every 
bit of it when living away from Paris? What 
a wonderful quality must emanate from this 
French soil! It enables Paris to preserve its 
century-old prestige and its supremacy in 
matters of dress, even sufficiently so to cast 
a spell on transient visitors, for think of the 
many Cinderellas transformed into fairy 
princesses. Yet, can you imagine anything 
less smart than the audience of a Paris theater, 
especially if compared to the dressy, decora- 
tive public which fills a London auditorium? 
I often wonder why so few really smart women 
are to be seen about in Paris. Do they all 
live a life of seclusion? Knowing so many 
people, you are surely able to tell me if 
among your acquaintances here there are 





as many as forty elegant women. If so, 
could you name them? 
My reply: Forty—heaven forbid! How 


dreadful, if there were as many. Real ele- 
gance should be rare, as all things beautiful, 
otherwise it would lose its value. If every- 
body’s somebody, then no one’s anybody. 
Just now, I am able to think of only nine 
really well-dressed women. One of the nine 
is Italian, three are Spanish, two are Amer- 
icans, two of the ladies are f-om the Argentine, 
and only one is French. 

Madame S: How surprising! Haven’t I 
always been given to understand that my 
countrywomen reigned supreme in matters of 
dress? That their taste was infallible and 
their influence universal? 

My reply: There is no doubt of this being 
the case, only real perfection is met with but 
rarely even in France. Though the subtle 
influence of the Paris fashions is felt the wide 
world over, and their creations are a solid 
foundation on which others build, it does not 
follow that all French women have good 
taste and know how to dress. Individual 
good taste is as rare as it is precious. Even 
rarer is instinctive knowledge of selection and 
the art of wearing clothes. The women who 
possess such valuable assets have, in Paris, 
a better chance of being well dressed than 
they would have elsewhere, while their less 
gifted sisters may be as badly dressed in 
Paris as they are anywhere else. 

Madame S: Do you consider it more 
difficult for an average woman to maintain 
the same degree of elegance such as was cur- 
rent in pre-war days? I can distinctly re- 
member a number of women who, at the time, 
represented in my eyes the most complete 
expression of smartness, elegance, and chic, 
all combined in one. How would they com- 
pare to the ultra-smart women of to-day? 

Myreply: Itishard tosay. I would point 
out to you that the fashions of to-day are 
much more difficult to handle than they used 
to be and that the department stores have 
vulgarized most things to a great extent with 
the result of making all women appear as if 
dressed alike, which, however, is not the 
case at all. Far fromit. The difference, how- 
ever, escapes the vulgar eye, which is not 
attuned to the overtones of simplicity. In 
pre-war days it was comparatively easy to 
dazzle. One wore gorgeous clothes and 
ospreys, and ostrich plumes were on every 
hat. Jewels were magnificent and women 
appeared in splendid diadems and wore 
diamond collars. These were considered 
priceless then. 


THE MODERN WomMAN Is Cuic 


N OUR days of far greater luxury these 
same ornaments represent the tenth part 
of what is now paid for one single stone to 
form a ring. In 1925 the well-dressed woman 
gets very little help from unnecessary super- 
fluities. There is nothing to cast a glamour. 
There are no feathers nor flowers on hats, and 
no furbelows nor trimmings on gowns. Hardly 
any woman uses a fan or carries a sunshade. 
Very few even wear gloves. All these acces- 
sories helped to complete an ensemble. As 
ornamentation is out of fashion, nothing but 
line and color remain to depend on for one’s 
decorative effects. The modern woman, in 
spite of all these restrictions, is chic and smart, 
and this to a hitherto unknown degree. But 
her chic is dry and her smartness devoid of 
feminine artifices. Daintiness, if it still exists 
is elusive and very reticent, only meant to 
emphasize a certain note in an ensemble. 
Personally, I consider fashions never to 
have been as perfect in every detail as they 
are to-day, which, however, does not sum up 
the situation nor answer your question com- 
pletely. It will, however, have to do for to-day. 
We shall take up this conversation again 
at an early date, for we still have much to 
say on this very important subject—elegance. 
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Quality ts the 


For twenty years discriminating women have known that 
Pierre transformations meet this test, that Pierre craftsman- 
ship cannot be measured in terms of dollars and cents. They 
do not need to be told that an inferior transformation is 


dear at any price. 


A Pierre transformation is made of the finest obtainable 


materials, 
artistry, fashioned to blend with 
the personality of the wearer. 
stands for twenty years of quality 
service. 
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Astonishing results of Dr. Folts’ Soap to take off double 
chins, reduce hips, arms, legs, busts—proclaimed by many 
of New York’s most beautiful actresses—La Sylphe, inter- 
nationally known dancer, an adame La Chapelle, 
Premier danseuse, state that they would not be without 
Dr. Folts’ Soap. 


Hundreds of fat people, now slender, are ready to-day to 
testify about the merits of Dr. Folts’ Soap, as the safest, easiest 
and quickest way to take off fat from parts where it shows, with- 
out affecting other parts. Dr. Folts’ Soap is the latest and most 
up-to-date way to regain slenderness without the use of dangerous 
drugs, exercises, diets, etc. BUT, BE SURE you get the original 
reducing soap. called Dr. Folts’ Soap, and save yourself from 
disappointment 


This soap, when used as per directions, is absorbed by the 
tissues, and melts away the excess fat almost under your very 
eyes. It is also incomparable to improve the skin and rid it of 
ugly pimples or eruptions, because it has a basis of antiseptic 
ingrecients invaluable to beautify the appearance of the skin. 
WILL NOT LEAVE YOU FLABBY OR WRINKLED AFTER 
THE REDUCING HAS TAKEN PLACE. 


One woman wrote that one cake of soap rid her of a double chin 
of years standing. Another states that with three cakes she re- 
duced 15 inches in the hips. Another, again, used it on her legs 
with remarkable results. In most cases it takes two to three 
cakes to obtain satisfactory results. Dr. Folts’ Reducing Soap 
always works wonders, but do not accept a cheaper imitation. 
Price, 50 cents a cake, three for $1.20. Full directions how to use Dr. 
Folts’ Soap come with each cake of soap. If your druggist does 
not carry Os Folts’ Soap in stock he can order it from his whole- 
saler or you can send a money order or check direct to the werd 


tific Research Laboratories, Dept. 92, 350 W. 31st St., N. 
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WEEK-END BOXES 
AND CAKE-BY-POST-SERVICE 





UESTS for the week-end—and out-door appe- 

tites—it is especially at such times that a Dean’s 
Week-End Box is indispensable. With delicious 
Dean’s Cakes in assortments of astonishing variety 
to appeal to every taste, entertaining is simplified 
for the hostess and a touch of distinction imparted 
to the simplest repast. 


Week-End Boxes are priced at $3, $4, 
$5 and $8. We Prepay the Parcels 
Post anywhere east of the Mississippi. 


Write for Week-End Box Booklet. 


628 FIFTH AVE. 
NEW YORK 


ESTABLISHED 66 YEARS 
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KISLAL 


LAVABLE 






965 
Hand-sewn 
960 P. 


All shades 





«Made In 
France 


GUARANTEED WASHABLE IN ALE COLORS 


KISLAV GLOVES 


A beautiful, soft, perfect-fitting 
doeskin glove made in 35 styles 
for ladies, children, men. In 
novelty cuff effeé&s, slip-ons, one 
button, ete. Sold at all smart stores. 


- Remember the name “KISLAV” 
when you ask to see them. .... 
BUSCA RLET (Paris) Mfrs. 


DAVID & BLUM, Inc. 
84 Madison Avenue, New York 


942 P.K. 
» 973 Hand-sewn 
: All shades 


FRANKLIN SIMON & CO. 
Sole Agents in 
| NEW YORK 


990 Tailored 


















HARPER’S BAzap 


FATE KEEPS ON HAPPENING 


Antta Loos’s 


Story 


(Concluded from page 109) 


because “Mama love Papa” has just reached 
Vienna and they all seem to be crazy about 
“Mama love Papa”’ even if it is not so new in 
America. So then he took me home to the 
hotel. 

So everything always works out for the 
best, because then he told me he wanted me 
to meet his mother So I told him I would 
like to have luncheon alone with his mother 
in our sitting room because I thought we 
could have quite a little tatatate if there was 
only two of us. SoI told him to bring her to 
our room because I thought that Miss Chap- 
man could not walk into our room and spoil 
almost everything. 

So today he brought his mother down to 
our sitting room. So I put on quite a simple 
little organdy gown that I ripped all of the 
flowers off of, and I had a pair of black lace 
mitts that Dorothy used to wear in the Follies 
and I had a pair of shoes that did not have 
any heels on them. So then he introduced us 
to each other. So then I dropped her a court- 
esy because I always think it is quite quaint 
when a girl drops quite a lot of courtesys. 
So then he left us alone and we had quite 
a little talk. I mean I told her that I really 
did not seem to like all of the flappers that 
we seem to have nowadays, but I was really 
brought up to be more old fashioned. So 
then Mr. Spoffards mother told me that Miss 
Chapman said that she had heard that I was 
not so old fashioned. But I told her that I 
was so old fashioned that I was always full 
of respect for all of my elders who were older 
than I was, and I would not dare to tell them 
everything they ought to do, like Miss Chap- 
man seems to tell her everything she ought to 
do, for instance. 

So then I told her that what I really thought 
was, I thought Miss Chapman was jealous of 
all of her good looks. So then she said that 
that was true, because Miss Chapman would 
always make her wear hats that were made 
out of black horses hair because horses hair 
does not weigh so much on a persons brain. 
So I told her I was going to give her one of my 
hats that has got quite large size roses on it. 
So then I got it out, but we could not get it 
on her head because hats are quite small on 
account of hair being bobbed. So then 1 
thought I would get the sissors and bob her 
head, but then I thought I had done enough 
to her for one day. So she said she thought I 
was really the most sunshine that she ever 
had in all her life. So then Henry came back. 
So then he took his Mother up to her room, 
even if she did not want to go. So then he 
called me up on the telephone and he was 
quite excited and he said he really wanted to 
ask me something that was very very impor- 
tant. SothenI said I would see him tonight. 
I mean now I have got to see Mr. Eisman 
because I have an idea about doing something 
that is really very very important that really 
has got to be done at once. 


May 31: 
O NOW I and Dorothy and Mr. Eisman 
are on a train going to a place called 
Buda Pest. So I did not see Henry again 
before I left, because I left him a letter. Be- 
cause I thought it would be a quite good thing 
if what he wanted to ask me he would have 
to write down, insted of asking me, and he 
could not write it to me if I was in the same 
city that he isin. So I wrote him a letter and 
I told him that I had to leave in a five minute’s 
time because I found out that Dorothy was 
just on the verge of getting very unreformed, 
and if I did not get her away right away, all 
I did for her would really be for nothing. So 
I told him to write me down what he had to 
say to me, and mail it to me at the Ritz hotel 
in Buda Pest. Because I always seem to be- 
lieve in the old addage, Say it in writing. So 
it was really very easy to get Mr. Eisman to 
leave Vienna, because yesterday he went out 
to see the button factory and it seems that all 
of the people at the button factory were 
really not at work but they were giving a 
birthday party to some saint. So it seems 
that every time some saint has a birthday 
they all stop work so they can all give a 
birthday party. So Mr. Eisman looked at 
their calendar, and he found out that some 
saint or other was born practically every week 
in the year. So he has really decided that 
America is good enough for him. 
So I know that Henry will have to write to 
me, because he can not follow me to Buda 


Pest because his mother is having 


~ trea’ 
by Dr. Froyd and she seems to be a petits 


: muc 
difficult case than I seem to be. Seon 
quite hard for Dr. Froyd, because she can pte 


seem to remember which is a dream a i 
really happened to her. So she le” = 
everything, and he has to use his jugement 
I mean when she tells him that a very very 
handsome young gentleman tried to flix 
with her on Fifth Avenue, he uses his juge- 
ment. 
So we will soon be at a Ritz hotel agai 

I must really say that it will be delightful 
find a Ritz hotel right in the central of 
Europe. ; 


June 1: 

O YESTERDAY Henrys letter came and 

his letter says in black and white that he 
and his mother have never met such a girl 
as I and he wants me to marry him. So then 
I took Henrys letter to the photographers and 
I had quite a lot of photographs taken of 
Henry’s letter because a girl might lose 
Henry’s letter and.she would not really have 
anything left to remember him by. But 
Dorothy says to hang on to Henry's letter, 
because she really does not think the photo- 
graphs do it justice. So then I got a tele- 
gram from Henry and the telegram says that 
Henry’s father is very, very ill in New York 
and they have got to leave for New York 
imediately and his heart is broken not to see 
me again and to send him my answer by 
telegraph so that his mind will be rested 
while he is going back to New York. So then 
I sent him a telegram and I accepted his pro- 
posal. So then I got another telegram and 
Henry and his mother are really very very 
happy and Henrys mother can hardly bear 
Miss Chapman any more and Henry says he 
hopes I will decide to come right back to 
New York and keep his mother quite a lot of 
company, because he thinks I can reform 
Dorothy more in New York anyway, where 
there is prohibition and nobody can get any- 
thing to drink. 

So now I think we had better get back to 
New York after all. So now I have got to 
make up my mind whether I really want to 
marry Henry after all. Because I really know 
to much to get married to any gentleman like 
Henry without thinking it all over. Because 
Henry is the kind of a gentleman who really 
gets on a girls nerves quite a lot and when a 
gentleman has nothing else to do but get ona 
girls nerves, there really seems to be a limit to 
almost everything. Because when a gentle- 
man has a business and he has an office and 
he has office hours, he has to be there, but 
when a gentlemans business is only looking 
into other peoples business, a gentleman is 
always on the verge of coming in and out of 
the house. And a girl could not really say 
that hardly any of her time was her own. 
And when Henry was not in and out of the 
house, his mother would always be in and out 
of the house because of the way she seems to 
think that I am so full of nothing but sun- 
shine. So it is quite a problem and I seem to 
be in quite a quarandary, because it might 
really be better if Henry should happen to 
decide that he really should not get married, 
and he should change his mind, and he should 
desert a girl, and it would only be right if a 
girl should sue him for a breach of promise. 
Because if a girl really felt she was going to 
make a mistake if she should marry Henry, 
she could pretend that she had gotten unre- 
formed, and she could really make Henry 
change his mind. 

So now I have got to make up my mind and 
I have got to see if Mr. Eisman will send 
Dorothy and I back to New York. I mean 
I am going to start shopping again so I really 
do not think that Mr. Eisman will really mind 
if he sends Dorothy and 1 back to New York. 
But all the time I am going back to New York, 
I will really have to spend all of the time 
trying to make up my mind one way or an- 
other. Because we girls really can not help 
it, if we seem to have ideals, and sometimes 
my mind seems to get to running on things 
that are romantic, and I seem to think that 
maybe there is some place in the world where 
there is a gentleman who knows how to lool 
and act like Count Salm and who has got 
money besides. And when a girls mind gets 
to thinking about such a romantic thing, 4 
girls mind really does not seem to know 
whether to marry Henry or not. 


SEL 


“The Life of Edgar Saltus” by his third wife will be continued 


in the August Harper's Bazar. 


So many grotesque legends have 


grown up about the name of Edgar Saltus that Harper’s Bazar 
is glad to publish this authentic record of his turbulent career. 
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Face the Summer Sun Unafraid! 


“‘Science will guard you against Freckles, 
Tan and Sunburn,” says 


“That healthy coat of tan” 


—is another modern myth. Tan 
ages any and every skin. The 
sun, when it tans, does something 
else: It destroys the skin’s humidity 
(Nature’s precious preservative) 
and the results are premature 
crowsfeet, a network of wrinkles, an 
And who 


would rather have an aged, leathery 


inelastic, leathery skin. 


skin than the delicate rose-petal 
loveliness of Youth? Who honestly 
Who would not 
employ the “‘sorcery’’ of Science 


prefers freckles? 


against these enemies to beauty, 
if she but knew how! 
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Helena Rubinstein’s genius 


has made possible the “‘unweath- 
ered skin”? by means of her Valaze 
Scientific Beauty Treatments and 
Preparations which neutralize the 
violet rays of the sun, thus pre- 
venting and correcting tan, sun- 
She meets the 
Sun unafraid, who first entrusts her 
complexion to Mme. Rubinstein. 
One treatment at any of the Salons 


burn and freckles. 


de Beaute Valaze will teach you the 
Visit the Salon de Beaute 
Valaze nearest you. Or write to 
Mme. Rubinstein at her New York 
Salon. Consultation and advice 
without charge. 


secret. 


Valaze Scientific Beauty Treatments 


Corrective Treatment for 
Tan and Freckles 


At Night, cleanse with Valaze Pasteurized Face 
Cream. Then apply the bleaching stimulant, Valaze 
Eau D’or. Finish with Valaze Freckle Cream, letting 
it remain on as long as convenient. For general bleach- 
ing, use Valaze Complexion Bleach instead of Freckle 
Cream. About three times a week, wash with Valaze 
Beauty Grains. For irritating sunburn apply Valaze 
Baume Blanc. 
In the Morning, cleanse with Valaze Pasteurized 
Face Cream; then pat in thoroughly Valaze Freckle 
Cream, and let it remain on the skin from ten to thirty 
minutes. Follow with Valaze Skin-toning Lotion, and 
finish with Valaze Sun and Windproof Balm, Valaze 
Powder, Valaze Red Raspberry Rouge and Valaze 
Red Raspberry Lipstick. 
Valaze Pasteurized Face Cream—cleanses, soothes, 
replenishes, protects. 1.00, 3.50 
Valaze Beauty Grains—penetrative soap substitute 
which clears the pores of impurities and imparts a 
velvet-smooth finish. 
Valaze Eau D’or—special stimulant for obstinate 
freckles, mothpatches and other blemishes. 

3.00, 5.00, 10.00 
Valaze Freckle Cream—corrects even dark and ob- 
stinate freckles. 1.50, 2.50 
Valaze Complexion Bleach—for extreme cases of 
tan, freckles and discolorations. 1.50, 2.50 
Valaze Skin-toning Lotion—tones and braces the 
skin. Prevents wrinkles. 
Valaze Sun and Windproof Balm—neutralizes the 
violet rays of the sun, thus preventing tan, sunburn 
and freckles. 1.00, 1.75, 3.50 
Valaze Baume Blanc—soothing, healing balsam for 
red and irritated sunburn. 1.75, 3.50 
Valaze Red Raspberry Rov-ge (compact) —fiatters 
and protects every type of skin. Also Crushed Rose 
Leaves. 1.00 
Valaze Red Raspberry Lipstick—ravishing tones! 

1.00 


Preventive Treatment for 
Sunburn, Freckles, Tan 


Before Going Outdoors, cleanse with Valaze 
Bleaching Cream. Follow with an application of Valaze 
Beautifying Skinfood; allow it to remain on the skin 
for twenty minutes or more. Remove Skinfood and 
brace the pores with Valaze Skin-toning Lotion. 
Finish with Valaze Sun and Windproof Cream, Valaze 
Rouge-en-creme, Valaze Complexion Powder, Valaze 
Lip Lustre. 
Valaze Bleaching Cream—an excellent cleansing 
and massage cream and a most effectual corrective of 
discolored skin. 1.00, 2.00 
Valaze Beautifying Skinfood (clear-skin cream) 
clears, purifies, whitens; removes tan, sallowness and 
other discolorations. 1.00, 2.50 
Valaze Skin-toning Lotion—tones and braces the 
skin. Prevents wrinkles. 1.25, 2.00 
Valaze Sun and Windproof Balm—neutralizes the 
violet rays of the sun, thus preventing sunburn, tan 
and freckles. 1.00, 1.75, 3.50 
Valaze Sun and Windproof Cream—possesses to a 
marked degree the power of neutralizing the violet 
rays of the sun which burn and discolor the skin. 
Enjoyed by men and children who spend much time 
in surf-bathing. 1.00, 2.00 
Valaze Grecian Anti-wrinkle Cream: (Antho- 
soros)—a remarkable preparation for nourishing the 
dry skin; corrects and prevents lines, particularly 
“squint” lines about the eyes. 1.75, 3.50 
Valaze Sunproof Liquid Powder—sunproofs the 
skin against freckles, tan and sunburn and imparts a 
flattering finish. 1.50, 2.50 
Valaze Complexion Powder—fragrant, clingy and a 
tint to match every skin. 1.00, 1.50, 3.00, 5.50 
Valaze Novena Powder—for dry, sensitive skin. 
1.00, 1.50, 3.00, 5.50 
Valaze Rouge-en-creme—most exquisite cream 
rouge. Waterproof! Red Raspberry, Brunette, Gera- 
nium and Tangerine. 1.00, 2.00, 3.50, 5.00 
Valaze Lip Lustre—large French Lipstick for dry, 
lined lips. 1.50 


Celebrated Valaze Rejuve- 
nating Treatment 


Before Retiring, or during leisure time, cleanse the 
face and throat with Valaze Water Lily Cleansing 
Cream. Follow with an application of the refreshing 
Valaze Extrait in warm compresses over the eyes. 
Retain compresses for a few minutes, then remove 
and pat over the face and throat. This is marvelously 
effectual for tired eyes and drawn faces. Now awaken 
the skin with the instantaneously rejuvenating Valaze 
Eau Verte (for the oily skin, use Valaze Eau Qui 
Pique). This will induce a beneficial tingling sensation 
that indicates a quickening of the skin’s activity and 
prepares the tissues for the firming and bracing Valaze 
Georgine Lactee which should be patted into the face 
and throat thoroughly and allowed to remain until 
absorbed. Finish with Valaze Herbal Cream, a 
richly nourishing emollient compounded of rare herbs 
that soothe, nourish and beautify. Let remain on the 
skin as long as convenient, preferably over night. If 
the treatment is followed during the day, remove Valaze 
Herbal Cream with the toning and bracing Valaze 
Skin-Toning Lotion and complete the treatment with 
the Valaze Beauty Touches. This famous treatment 
will bring back instantly the fresh glow of Youth 
to the most fatigued face. 
Valaze Water Lily Cleansing Cream—beautifying 
and rejuvenating cleanser de luxe. 2.50, 4.00, 7.50 
Valaze Extrait—exquisite anti-wrinkle lotion for 
thin, dry, sensitive skins. Erases crowsfeet and other 
lines. 2.50, 5.00 
Valaze Eau Verte — instantaneously rejuvenating 
stimulant for sluggish, faded dry skin. 3.00, 6.00 
Valaze Herbal Cream—compounded of rare herbs, 
marvelously soothing to fine, sensitive skins. 

5.00, 10.00 
Valaze Georgine Lactee—youthifying muscle and 
tissue tightener which overcomes double chin, puffy 
eyes and drooping cheeks without drying the skin. 


3.00, 6.00 
Valaze Skin-Toning Lotion tones and braces the 
skin, 1.25, 2.50 





Send for ‘“‘ Your Summer Beauty Calendar’”’ 





BOSTON, 234 Boylston Street 
DETROIT, 1540 Washington Blvd. 
NEWARK, 951 Broad Street 


NEWPORT, R. I. 


NEW YORK, 46 West 57th St. 


The Salons de Beaute Valaze 


CHICAGO, 30 N. Michigan Ave. 


PARIS, 126 Rue du Faubourg St. 
Honore 
LONDON, 24 Grafton Street, W.I. 


SOUTHAMPTON, L. I. 


You will find the Valaze Beauty Preparations at the Better Department Stores and Druggists 
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In addition to standard period models the Hum- 
phrey Radiantfire is available in special replicas of 
17th century English coal baskets. All designs are 
authentic — a perfect combination of old world 
artistry and the best form of modern gas heating. 


The Humphrey Radiantfire is sold by your Gas 
Company or dealer. Booklet upon request. 


GENERAL GAS LIGHT COMPANY 


NEW YORK CITY KALAMAZOO, MICH. 

















A Secret from Paris... 


How the Parisienne Keeps 
Free From Perspiration 
and Unpleasant Odors 


New discovery does away with Pastes—Lotions—Creams 


See Special Introductory Offer Below 


ROM Paris comes BON ODOR a new and most wonderful deodorant which 

the moment it is applied, destroys all body odors, eliminates excessive 
perspiration without causing sores or lumps or damaging the finest lingerie. 
Today there is not a woman who can fail to appreciate what it means to be able 
to feel sure of herself at all times. Acquaint yourself with BON ODOR right 
now! and you will realize why the chic Parisienne has exclusively adopted it. 
Even during the warmest summer days you will not feel any disagreeable effect 
from perspiration. To convince yourself of the comfort and ease BON ODOR 
can bring you make this simple test af our own 
expense—apply BON ODOR in the morning and 
notice that day how comfortable and how different 
you will feel. If you are not entirely satisfied return 
the unfinished boxes and your money will be promptly 
refunded without question This test will not cost 
you a penny. With BON ODOR you can leave in 
the wake of your passing a delightful refreshing 
fragrance which makes you feel at your best no 
matter under what condition you are at the time. 


| i el nie 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY COUPON No. 49 
For All Readers of This Paper 


| To quickly acquaint you with this wonderful new deodor- 
ant— The Scientific Research Laboratories, 350 West 31st 
| St., N. Y. C.. will send you upon receipt of this coupon 
and 89c two regular full size boxes of BON ODOR which 
sells tor 50c a box. With every box of BON ODOR comes 
a very interesting booklet with full directions. 

J 


Address... 


NOTE: If you do not care to send money in advance, your 
order will gladly be sent C. O. D. 
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THE GREAT PANDOLFQ 


William J. 


Locke’s Novel 


(Continued from page 098) 


course open to him. It would have been more 
romantic to starve at Pandolfo’s heels; but 
the preceeding would have lacked common 
sense. There was also Pandolfo’s way to be 
reckoned with. He gave to the last. 

“T’d have to do something, sooner or 
later,” said Gregory. ‘‘And this means a 
couple of thousand a year and a future before 
me. All his doing, of course.” 

He was miserably apologetic, dreading a 
fall in his lady’s esteem. She laughed at him 
gently, repeating previous argument. But 
curiously, uninvested in the glamour of 
Pandolfo, she regarded him, against her will 
and her reason, in a new light; that of the 
interesting yet commonplace young man who 
was making his way in the world. 

He stood shamefaced before her as he took 
his leave. 

“It’s a ghastly business altogether,” said 
he. ‘You won’t throw me over, will you?” 

Her conscience pricked her; tears came into 
her eyes. 

“Throw you over? Why should I? Aren’t 
we all wretched together?” 

He was already outside the flat door when 
it occurred to her that he had not mentioned 
Lady Pandolfo. What was she doing in this 
tornado of worry as he had termed it? She 
met him on the landing, just as the lift as- 
cended. 

“And she—how is she taking it?” 

“T should say badly. But that side of 
things is a mystery to me. She loathed me at 
first sight, as you know—I seldom met her 
in the house and he scarcely ever refers to 
her.” 

“Where is she now?” 

““Abroad. Monte Carlo, I believe. At any 
rate, I took her tickets some weeks ago. . . . 
The sinking ship, I suppose.” 

The electric bell jarred in the lift summon- 
ing for some other floor. The lift man 
asked: 

“Are you going down, sir, or shall I come 
back and fetch you?” 

“T'll go now,” said Gregory. ‘‘That’s 
really all I know.” 


ITH what truth she had rhetorically 

proclaimed their common wretchedness, 
she did not surmise till a day or two later 
when her father burst unexpectedly upon her. 
He was the picture of the fine old English 
gentleman facing adversity with almost 
apoplectic indignation. 

Had she seen these infernal newspaper 
reports? What was it all about? What was 
the truth of it? She knew the man and must 
be aware of the real state of affairs which one 
could never learn from those scoundrelly and 
lying papers. Young Bulstrode was in a 
devil of a way and had told him he had 
better come up to town and find out what he 
could. 

‘Tf he has been buying shares in Paulinium, 
I’m afraid he has lost them. I’m sorry for 
him,” said Paula. 

“‘T don’t care a damn what he has bought. 
What does it matter to me?” stormed Mr. 
Veresy. 

“Take off your overcoat and sit down, my 
dear,” said Paula soothingly; and while she 
was aiding him—‘‘Of course it’s a tragic 
affair for Pandolfo. The seam of secret ore 
that makes Paulinium has given out and they 
can’t find any more. So the metal can’t be 
made and the whole thing has collapsed.” 

“Then it is true?” 

“Only too true. My poor friend’s ruined.” 

Mr. Veresy started up in his chair and 
threw out his arms wide. 

““Then—Good God! 
I’m ruined, too?” 

““You? What have you got to do with 
Paulinium?” 

“How do you suppose I can pay the 
interest on the mortgage and live, dammit, 
after all, like a gentleman, without Paulin- 
ium?” 

“T never supposed anything,” said Paula. 
“You both—Pandolfo and yourself—assured 
me that it was a straightforward business 
arrangement on both sides. As you wouldn’t 


Don’t you see that 


tell me any more and you were both honor. 
able men, I took your words for it.” 

“Of course it was honorable—at any rate 
as far as I was concerned. I had implicit 
faith in the fellow—and, to give the devil his 
due, he had faith in himself. He convinced 
me that Paulinium shares would go bang y 
sky-high—and that in point of fact I was 
doing him the favor—” 

“T don’t understand,” said Paula, drawi 
up a chair to the fire. ‘“ You had better tell 
me everything from the beginning.” 

In his ex-dragoon’s way he unfolded a story 
which left Paula aghast. Even her careless 
woman’s elementary idea of business was 
outraged. The transaction was fantastic. _ 


on the mortgage not in cash, but in 
purchased Paulinium shares. At the time of 
the mad arrangement, the £100 shares were 
issued at £10 leaving a liability of £90 per 
share. But Pandolfo took the shares in pay- 
ment of the mortgage-interest, and accepted 
the unpaid liability. Thus Mr. Veresy was 
given a receipt in full for actually only one- 
tenth of the interest. This arrangement was 
to last for three years, at the end of which 
when the shares should have reached dizzy 
heights, multiplying themselves a thousand- 
fold in value, Pandolfo was to transfer half 
of them back, as a free gift to Mr. Veresy 
who would then find himself in a position 
to pay off the whole mortgage, while Pandolfo 
himself would be in the enjoyment of a small 
fortune far exceeding the aggregate amount 
of the three years’ interest. 

This, as far as she could gather from the 
muddled account, was the essence of the 
childish matter. She marveled at the guileless- 
ness of her father, who could for a moment 
have been gulled by such a proposition. No 
wonder he had called Pandolfo a damned fine 
fellow! 

Of course it was one of Pandolfo’s magnifi- 
cent master-strokes of egotistic generosity. 
He had sworn that Chadford Park should not 
pass into ‘“‘alien” hands, and, all for her sake, 
had he devised this crazy scheme. She could 
hear him, perfervidly eloquent, confusing 
her honest. father’s brain with fairy-tales of 
Paulinium, and, at the same time, convincing 
him that he, Pandolfo, was driving a hard 
bargain. ... 

And shrewd Mr. Veresy, in view of the 
inevitable appreciation of Paulinium shares, 
and so as not to be caught napping, had laid 
in a three years’ stock. 

“T couldn’t touch what little capital I have 
left,’’ he groaned, ‘“‘so I had to sell some 
diamonds that belonged to your dear mother. 
For God's sake, don’t tell Myrtilla.” 

She pondered for a while, searching her 
vague store of business knowledge. 

“There must have been a shareholder's 
meeting. Didn’t you attend it?” 

Mr. Veresy murmured something about 
proxies. He had been busy when the papers 
came: besides h’s holding was insignificant. 
He hadn’t gone into the matter, not dreaming 
that he wasn't safe in the hands of Pandolfo. 

‘Then how do we stand now, dear?” 
asked Paula. 

“We don’t stand. Don’t you see? The 
damn shares are worth nothing and’— 
he buried his face in his hands, “we're all in 
the cart!” 

She caressed his bowed shoulders, spoke 
words of consolation. There must be some 
simple way out which Pandolfo had foreseen. 
He had been sending her all sorts of reassuring 
messages. Mr. Veresy raised his head. Had 
she talked with him about it? What had he 
to say for himself? Paula explained that she 
had only seen him once and then they hadn't 
talked about mortgages. fe 

“But he'll talk now, if I ring him up, she 
declared radiantly. ‘Either here, or at his 
house. All wil! be well.” 

She went to the telephone, conscious of her 

wer. Gregory Uglow replied. 

Pandolfo had gone to Monte Carlo. - 

“The damned fellow has done a bolt, 
cried Mr. Veresy. 


R. VERESY paid, it seemed, the interest 


(To be continued in the August issue) 


In September Harper’s Bazar will publish the first two acts 
of “The Green Hat”—the play of that name from the book of 


the same name by the pre-eminent Michael Arlen. 


As you no 


doubt know, the play has already been produced in Chicago and 


Detroit with what may be well termed sensational success. 


In the 


fall, its New York production is expected to make theatrical history. 
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phonograph loosened a wailing run of saxo- 
phones, goaded onward by the sharp stac- 
cato of a piano, and Clem’s body swayed in 
answer to it Roddy came to the doorway. 
holding -_ a tall glass, and she took it 
htfully 

eel here’s to us, Rod-day!” q 

Their eyes met; a chunk of ice in Clem’s 
highball, warmed by the circle of her fingers 
outside the glass, plunged downward with a 
crackle, and Roddy started. For a moment 
they watched one another; then Clem smiled 
faintly. Roddy blinked and gulped his 


liquor. 


HE Bingville Country Club was unique. 

Its membership, beginning with six, had 
been increased to eight, yet there was no 
limitation and certainly no waiting-list. 
When Paula Pratt suggested the latter, Clem 
had regarded her tolerantly. Any one who 
could wait, she pronounced, was violating 
niles one to one thousand at the very 
offset! But Paula’s error led to the fabricat- 
ing of a charter. a document which set 
forth in writing the aims and aspirations of 
Bingville. : 

Its eight members were reflected in its 
phraseology: the slightly scholastic statement 
that it fostered a thorough training in the 
three D’s—Drunkenness, Disorder, and Danc- 
ing—savored of the school for young ladies 
which two of its members had attended. A 
legal phrase or two came from Jefi Wayland; 
the suggestion of Army or Navy . . . that 
fine distinction between immediately and at 
once. . . might have arisen from any of the 
five men. Of those five, only one, Scotto 
Allerton, had been born with the necessity of 
earning a living, and of them only one, Bill 
Pratt, did not at least pretend to do so. 
Jeffrey Wayland played at law with his 
father—he alone had returned from the war 
in ‘nineteen to resume his studies—Hugh 
Cleverly drifted naturally to the Stock 
Exchange, and Roddy worked hasder than any 
one supposed in his position with the Fancher 
Imports Company. Jane Sturtevant, the third 
of the women, had, at twenty-six, divorced 
two husbands and was admittedly bending 
all her energies toward not acquiring a 
third. 

When Roddy and Clem entered the night- 
dub which Bingville honored with its weekly 
presence, the other six were already at the 
wall-table set apart for them. Clem lingered 
to talk with the resort’s professional hostess, 
and through the shifting screen of dancers 
moving between herself and the wall-table, 
Jeff Wayland’s eyes held hungrily toward her. 

eff . . . just how would he feel at the 
thought of her freelom? It wasn’t any real 
doubt of his reaction which accounted for her 
sudden disinclination to face Bingville, this 
evening. 

Color . noise . rhythm . : 
She continued her conversation, steadying 
herself. A group of young men and women 
sag upon her, and two waiters slipped 

fore them, bearing tables which decreased 
even more the small dancing space. So to- 
night was the Fanchers’ last night at Bing- 
ville! Of course they might come again— 
separately, or together even—Bingville had 
its own peculiar traditions of how things may 

done—but none the less, their last night! 
It had all been in such perfect Bingville 
form . . . Roddy’s interview with Cart- 
right, their own brief exchange of words. . . . 


HE music ceased and, head held high, 
slim figure erect, Clem threaded her way 
through the halted mass of dancers. What a 
mob! And how they’d resent it, this crowd- 
ing and jostling, were it, as it felt when one 
closed one’s eyes, the subway platform at 
Times Square, or a sidewalk crowd watching 
baseball reports! The orchestra recom- 
menced its roar, and Clem slipped into the 
empty chair at the end of the Bingville table. 
.. . you. aviators . .” Roddy was 
addressing Hugh and Scotto, and she turned 
a swift, indulgent smile upon them. 

“You men!” she mocked. ‘My word, 

hasn t it been six years since you laddies made 
this world safe for democracy? You're like a 
rocking-chair brigade at a summer hotel, 
talking about your operations! Under the 
knife. . | under fire! ll grant you that it 
Was a perfectly lovely war, but after all—” 
. “You're merely jealous!” Scotto Allerton 
interrupted her. “Why, back in the days 
when your main interest in life was your 
nursing bottle—” 

“Oh, I know!” said Clem. “I know any- 
thing any of you can say about the late war. 

osh, sometimes I feel as if I'd invented the 
darn thing! Life was simple. One ate when 
Onewashungry . . . onedrank when—”. . . 
She felt Roddy’s gaze, intent upon her. Thai 
play to-night—and the divorce. . . “Well?” 
she demanded of him. ‘What price peace? 
What can be simpler than—this?’’ She 
flung out her hands in as wide a gesture as the 
Imited space permitted; the orchestra 


throbbed its way down the score of the latest 
blues and Jeff Wayland’s eyes, too, were upon 
her. ‘‘Come on, Jeffy . . . let’s go!” 

Hugh Cleverly’s hand tightened on Paula’s 
arm; Jane Sturtevant seized Bill Pratt and 
Scotto and Roddy were left alone at the 
table. Clem closed her eyes. 

“Don’t talk to me, Jeffy!” She felt his 
arm about her tighten. Good old Jeff! 

Scotto was alone at the Bingville table. 
““Roddy’s gone on. Says he’s tired.”” Jane 
seized her glass thirstily; Paula Pratt mopping 
a moist, pink forehead, held up her own 
emptied one. “Stronger m-m-music and 
m-m-madder w-wine!” she stuttered. Some 
one at another table laughed piercingly. The 
lights dropped; the orchestra flared a rippling 
warning for silence. Into the cleared floor 
space advanced a dancer. . . . 

Clem leaned back, looking at Roddy’s 
empty chair. Loneliness... all of a 
sudden. She bent forward, her cheek touching 
Jeff’s sleeve. Beneath the table-cloth, his 
hand came forward and touched hers. 

“Jeff. Me and Roddy . . . we're going 
to stage . . one-piece divorce!”’ Her lips 
curved into a smile, soft, provocative. 

“Clent™ 


The others were watching the dancer; for a 
fraction of a moment, Clem’s brown hair 
brushed across Jeff’s lips. 

“And then . . Clem?” He was grasp- 
ing her hand fiercely, eves searching hers. 

She shrugged. “Sufficient unto the day is 
the something thereof. You can’t prove any- 
thing by me!” For a moment she was silent. 
“Except,” she amended, ‘that I’m darn dog- 
tired. Take me home, after this.’ 

The empty apartment—Roddy had gone to 
his club—was quieter than anything Clem 
Fancher had ever imagined. 


HE jazzier of the two American orchestras 

was playing; saxophones and viclins lifted 
their voices steadily higher and higher, like two 
opposing factions of a mob, and beneath them 
throbbed the velvety tap-tap-tapping of 
drums, pulsing, barbaric as the faces of the 
playing negroes. Clem, seated beside Jane 
Sturtevant, laughed and let fly a scarlet 
ribbon of confetti from one tense little hand, 
spread open her fingers. Such a laughing 
city, Paris! And such a gay, strange place, 
this floor above the Casino, where many 
languages rose from many tables and the clear 
trumpeting of excited English sounded as 
insistently above the clamor as the purely 
American noises of the band! Life : 
was really sweet . . when one knew how to 
manage it! 

Across the table, Jeff Wayland watched her, 
drinking in her gaiety along with his cham- 
pagne; beside him, Morris Keyton, Jane’s 
latest beau, turned lazily approving eyes on 
her vivacity. Jane, thought Clem . with 
amusement, was on a sure road toward 
collecting a third husband, unless she covered 
her traces rapidly. A third husband! And 
she, Clem, was in the toils of legally dispensing 
with a first . . while a potential second 
looked conventionally worshipful, just across 
a white cloth! 

“Did any one ever say that life was like a 
trained seal?”” Clem demanded seriously. of 
Keyton. “‘No? Well, I do, then. Boy!” 
She turned the flash of her smile upon Jeff. 
“Boy, write that down!” 

A trained seal . . and it was she, Clem, 
who tossed it hunks of raw meat! She 
considered Jeffrey, in faintly malicious 
speculation. One might feed Jeff raw meat 
and watch him gnash his teeth! Life was 
gay—yes—-but a little excitement. . . .? 

‘‘Clem!” Jane was whispering to her. ‘“‘I 
think I'd better warn you. I just saw Roddy 
come in! He’s with Leila Preston.” 

Clem’seyes widened ingenuously. “ Enter-rer 
ghost!” she intoned her one Shakespearian 
quotation. Jeff looked up inquiringly while 
Jane shook her head. “Jane is warning 
me!” she told him, laughing. “Thinks I’m 
going to throw a scene or something. Roddy 
approacheth.” She watched the narrowing 
of Jeff's eyes. Gosh, this was going to be fun! 
Jeff didn’t like it! Conscious of his scrutiny, 
she explored the interior of a sea-green feather 
bag, produced powder and lipstick. The red 
crayon was ccmpleting the circuit of her 
curved lips when Roddy Fancher, preceded by 
a head-waiier, came alongside their table, 
and she Jcoked up, brightly. 

“Lo, Roddy!” 

He turned and saw her. ‘Why, hello, 
Clem. ’Lo, Jane. Jeff.” Jeff and Keyton 
had risen; Clem smiled encouragingly at 
Leila Preston, who looked embarrassed at the 
encounter. “This is a regular Bingville 
reunion, isn’t it?” 

Clem suppressed an impulse to stick out her 
tongue at her husband. Why, the calm, 
emotionless old pig! Couldn’t he do any 
better than that? There was neither surprise 
nor the lack of it in Roddy’s manner—merely, 
it seemed to his wife, a supreme, almost 

(Continued on page 114) 
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Blend BABANI PERFUMES | 


to accent your changing charms 


Elizabeth Arden suggests that you have 
several different Babani Perfumes and 
use always the one, or the blend of two, 
which matches your mood. 


EizaretH Arven has introduced to America this 
European fashion of choosing two or more Babani 
Perfumes to accent your varying charms. Blend two 
or more Babani Perfumes to create a personal perfume 
formula, a new fragrance which no one can identify or 
imitate, which will emphasize your interesting com- 
plexity, will seem to vary as your charming moods 
vary, and yet be essentially you. 

All Babani Perfumes will combine in fragrant 
harmonies. Elizabeth Arden suggests that you blend 
Babani’s Ambre de Delhi with Ligéia. Or Babani's 
Chypre with Sousouki. Or create a blended perfume quite 
your own. The perfumes of Babani are imported by 
Elizabeth Arden in just the lovely bottles and boxes 
in which they are sealed in Paris. 





4 + 
GIARDINI (newest) $9.50, $12 
AMBRE DE DELHI $2.75, $7, $9, $12 
LIGEIA $2.75, $7, $9.50, $10 
MING $2.75, $6.50, $9, $9.50 
AFGHANI $2.75, $7, $9, $9.50 
CHYPRE $2.75, $7, $9, $12.50 
SOUSOUKI , $2.75, $6.50, $9, $12 
JASMIN DE COREE $2.75, $6.50, $8.50, $9.50 
YASMAK $2.75, $7, $9.50, $12 

t— > 





Babani Perfumes are on sale at the Salons of 
Elizabeth Arden—at the big 5th Avenue stores—and at 
more than 1200 smart shops all over the world 


SAIS] 


Perfumes of Paris Presented by ELIZABETH ARDEN 





DE CAMERON, INC., 681 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
EXCLUSIVE AGENTS FOR BABANI IN AMERICA 
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“aeross the futures~ 
darkened gfass ” 


SOME day in the Casino at Newport, on the Promenade des 
Anglais in Nice, perhaps at tea in a villa near Hong Kong, 
you may meet A-Man-You-Used-To-Know. .. . He has never 
forgotten your face. . . . Surely you care enough about 
your future to take the best possible care of the face you 
have today. . . . Marie Earle’s business is taking care of 
tomorrow’s faces. . . . Don’t get the idea that because you 
never have worried about your complexion you'll never 
need to. . . . Don’t wash your face recklessly with soap 
and water, which in this climate may dry and roughen and 
wrinkle your skin. . . . The Marie Earle Essential Cream, 
used faithfully night and morning, guarantees your skin 
complete cleansing and needed nourishment. 

Miss Earle herself superintends the mixing of the 
Essential Cream (the Creme Anti-Rides), the Cucumber 
Emulsion (the Emulsion de Concombres), the Fattening 
Cream (the Creme de Moelle), the Almond Astringent (the 
Lait D’Amandes), the Soothing Freshener Lotion (Eau 
Anti-Rides), the Finishing Cream (Blane Gras), in fact 
all her many preparations, except the bath soap and the 
powders, which are made for her in France. 

You are privileged to consult Marie Earle quite free of 
charge about the best treatment for your face. Write for 
her new booklet and answer the questionnaire in it. Marie 
Earle’s preparations are probably sold at your favorite 
shop. If not, order them from the New York Salon, 
600 Madison Avenue. Ask for the list of places where 
they are carried. The Essential Cream, in generous jars, 


$1.90 and up. 
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insulting, disinterest. How, demanded Clem 
of herself, did he get that way? 

“Going to ask me to dance, Rod-day?” 
Her voice lingered childishly over his name; 
her nostrils quivered impertinently. He 
couldn’t very well refuse . . the old iced 
radish! 

Roddy bowed and went on; Clem turned her 
attention to Jeffrey. 

“You don’t mind, old egg, if I dance with 
Roddy?” 

Thank God for one proper male reaction! 
He did mind . . gosh, how he minded! 


| He was draining his champagne glass. 


| toget her. 


| t'morrow! Whaddye mean. . 


“No kick in this stuff at all!’’ he grumbled. 
“Hey, waiter! Garcon!” Clem watched 
delightedly, as Jeff ordered a brandy and soda. 

“Roddy is so handsome!” she sighed. 
“Don’t you think we might adopt him, 
Jeff?” 

“Hi there!” 
Clem turned radiantly to her. 
fool, Clem!” 

“Me?” Clem laughed at the idea. 

Jeff was manipulating his brandy and soda; 
as the orchestra swelled into sound, he 
turned a darkly handsome face to Clem. “Is 
this dance mine?” he asked, aggressively. 

She let her eyes trail in Roddy’s direction. 
Entirely too calm, that young man. She 
wanted action! Drama—drama—drama!/ she 
repeated under her breath, in the manner of a 
movie-director. ‘This, my own, is a waltz,” 
she explained to Jeff. ‘‘One waltzes with ex- 
husbands . . invariably! Why, I doubt 
if it’s even proper with fiancés!” She patted 
his hand. “Now you go and ask Leila to 


It was Jane, sotto voce, and 
“Don’t be a 


dance . like a nice little boy!” In- 
wardly, another chuckle mounted to her 
throat. Jeff hated Leila! But her eyes held 


his steadily, testing her power. Would he 
go? Then Roddy’d have to come! Would he? 

He went—as though he were too bewildered 
to refuse—and in the instant of his going, Jane 
spoke again. 

“Jeff's getting drunk, Clem. And you 
ought to be spanked. What do you want to 
pull Roddy into this for?” 

**Pull Rod-day?”’ Clem echoed. “Really, 
Jane—oh, there you are!” She stood up 
before her husband, smiling naively, felt his 
arm, impersonal as the arm of a dancing 
master, fall about her waist. 

The clam! The iced grapefruit! She was 
silent, ears bent to the music, brain working 
rapidly. She and Roddy waltzed_ well 
together. She’d show him, too! She’d 
make him dance! Like a shadow, her body 
followed his; without thinking, he guided her 
in the intricate steps they had taken so often 
‘ears seemed to fall away . . . 
how often they had waltzed . . did Roddy 
remember that waltz, the evening they 
became engaged . . .? 

“I’m going out to the Front to-morrow.” 
Roddy was making conversation. Did he, 
then, feel a necessity for talk? 

Clem lifted to him eyes that were softly 
radiant. ‘‘Oh, Roddy, how wonderful!” 

“Thought I'd like to look over the dump.” 

She nodded, apparently caught in the 
rhythm of the music. ‘“I’d like to see the 
Front,’ she mused, softly. A sudden idea 
curved her mouth into a smile. ‘‘Oh, Roddy! 
Would you take me?” 

Roddy Fancher looked down into the face 
raised to his. Ingenuous, young a 
chuckled. ‘I’m shoving off at six.” 

“T don’t mind! Oh, Roddy, do take me! 
I—” Slowly the waltz ebbed; slowly, in- 
voluntarily, Clem’s body swayed toward him, 
and involuntarily his arm tightened, for an 
instant. “It’s a promise!” she said. ‘I'll be 
ready and waiting . . at six.” 


ANE and Keyton had gone on, and when 

she and Jeff were again seated at their 
table, she lifted her glass to her lips and 
surveyed him over its rim, child-like. He 
avoided her eyes, intent on some mark on the 
white cloth, but a flush rising in his cheeks 
told her that he was fully conscious of them. 
And Roddy, at the farther end of the room— 
was he conscious, too, that she was among 
those present? Her eyes shone; she sipped 
the champagne reflectively. To life . 
the trained seal! 

“I’m goin’ back to the States, Clem. I’m 
dam’ fed up with hangin’ around!” 

Action! Drama! 

“Oh, what a shame!” she cooed. 
are you sailing?” 

_The sullen set of his lips and the uncertainty 
of the hand that brushed hers in reaching 
toward his glass gave her sudden warning. 
Jeff was drunk . . drunker than she had 
ever seen him. 

“Oh, I'm sorry, Jeffy! Truly I am. Don’t 
go back. I'll be nice. And I won't see 
Roddy again after to-morrow, if you don’t 
want me to. I...” While her voice 
soothed, her eyes, suddenly panickly, watched 
his expression. 

Jeff had half risen in his seat. 


“When 


“ After 
. t’morrow?” 


Clem pulled her wrap about her shoulders 
decisively. It was mean of Jane to leave her 
in the lurch like this. Jane was annoyed with 
her. Well, perhaps she had gone a little too 
far, but . . “Let’s go home, Jeff. Jeff 
dear!” She swept him from the room, 
maneuvering nicely to avoid Roddy and 
Leila. Sullenly, he stood while she ordered 
a cab. 

“Wha’d you say about t’morrow?” he 
demanded, when they were within the cab, 

She had been a fool to tell him! She 
hadn’t realized. . . “I was going to see 
Roddy—about the divorce, you know— 
and...” She was a little afraid of Jett 
Wayland, sitting there, glowering at her. 

“You're in love with Roddy!” he blurted 
suddenly. The statement roused him, as 
though it were she who had made it.’ He 
leaned forward heavily, and seized her wrists 
“Are you? Are you?” , 

“Let go, Jeff! Jeff, you’re hurting me! 
Of course I’m not! I’m in love with you! 
Jeff . . . please!” In love with him! Clem 
shivered. She wasn’t in love with either of 
them! She stared at his eyes, stared steadily 
until he released her. 

“T’m goin’ to take you home,” he said, then, 
deliberately, ‘‘an’ then I’m goin’ out an’ find 
Roddy Fancher an’ we'll see who you're in 
love with an’ who you're not! Wha’ d’you 
think I am, anyway—a blinkin’ doormat?” 

“ne. « «eo. ...” 

“You heard wha’ I said!” 

He stood, swaying slightly, while they 
waited for the concierge; as the door swung 
open, he made a profound bow. 

“Jeff! What are you going to do?” Clem 
paused, hand on the knob, eyes pleading with 


im. 

Jeff smiled blandly. ‘This is men’s work, 
li'l girl!” he pronounced, and walked, with 
sudden steadiness, across the pavement to the 
waiting cab. 


[t WAS like a continuation of the night- 
mares which had periodically roused her, 
during the hours in which she waited by the 
window of the apartment on Avenue Mon- 
taigne, for either Jeff or Roddy to appear. The 
wind whistled past her—the cold, damp wind of 
an early morning in November—and Roddy 
held the car to its swift pace. Beside him, Jeff 
gesticulated; the steady murmur of their 
voices drifted back to her. ‘So this foo 
Frenchman hopped into his ‘bus an’. . .” 
Or it was Roddy, eyes shining as they always 
shone when he had been drinking, lips parted 
in a grin— ‘‘And then this German captain.” 

Clem shivered and pulled her fur coat more 
tightly about her, hunched herself into a little 
ball, a miserable little ball curled in the 
center of the wide back seat of the motor. 
The sun was breaking slowly through a bank 
of clouds in the east; its light flickered over 
the silver slippers which protruded below her 
chiffon dress, caught in the silver leaves that 
garlanded her hair, above her wide, bewildered 
eyes. Like a child watching a magician in the 
performance of unfathomable tricks, she 
stared at the two men in the front seat. 

She had made no attempt at sleep after 
Jeff left her, that evening. The silence of the 
apartment, when she entered it, had rung in 
her ears deafeningly, as silence can ring 
after hours of gaiety and noise. Her imagina- 
tion, spurred by it, fed by the stillness of the 
apartment house about her, had conjured up 
terrifying scenes. What if Jeff killed Roddy? 
He was drunk enough to do almost anything! 
She bad been a fool to play them off against 
one another, as she had. She wanted to tele- 
phone Jane, but she was afraid. Jane had 
been right: she did deserve to be spanked. 
The silence was unbearable. And she could 
do nothing but sit and wait—and imagine: 
Sleep had seemed impossible, yet it had come, 
crept over her for brief minutes, as she sat 
there by the window, and she had been roused, 
finally, by the lifting of a lusty American 
voice on the Parisian pavement, below. 

“Hey! Clem!” It was incredible. . - 
all of it! Jeff and Roddy, standing there 
together, silhouetted in the gas-light against 
a long gray touring-car, their arms about 
one another’s shoulders, affectionately ose 
and the right arm of one and the left of the 
other, lifted high, as though in supplication to 
the sun! ‘Clem! Hey, Clem!” The whole 
apartment house would be roused! She had 
seized her coat and rushed down the stairs 
to them. “If you’re comin’ with us, get 1m. 
It was Jeff, Jeff, the lover, who had gone 
such desperate search of Roddy, addressing 
her! Beside him, Roddy was beaming with 
the tender amiability of a thoroughly drunk 
young man. Clem had stepped into the cat, 
half dazed, and one of them slammed the 
door behind her. sack 

And now this ride—this grotesque, chilling, 
terrifying ride!—out of Paris, along a roa 
which wound on and on, between the diminish- 
ing blackness of the countryside . . . wile 
in the front seat, the man who was still her 

(Continued on page 115) 
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husband and the man who was so soon to take 
his place, forgot her very existence, as they 
talked! She had become so cold that her 
teeth chattered, but she could not make them 
heed. She had crept forward, lurching with 
the motion of the car, seized Jeff’s shoulder 
“Jeff, I’m freezing!” His 


you?” And she had crept back, forlorn, 
frightened by this life which so ‘abruptly had 
ceased being a tame seal and had become a 


tiger. 


OMEHOW, the sun was triumphing over 
Che damp, cold world; one whole side of 
the sky had become pink, and Clem saw the 
outskirts of a village ...a battered, racked 
little village . . . growing up about them. 
The gray car continued through it, but Roddy 
and Jeff had ceased talking: Jeff’s hat had 
fallen off and his head rested upon the back 
of the seat, bumping and swaying like the 
head of an old rag doll. Jeff... and 
Roddy. .. . The speed of the car slackened, 
and she sat up stiffly and looked about her. 
Nearly six years—and still such desolation! 
This, then, was their war! For a moment 
she almost forgot Clem Fancher and her 
misery, in contemplation of the ruin about 


r. 
tei refs asleep.”” Roddy stepped over the 
sprawled legs and stood on the grass of the 
meadow into which he had turned the car. 
In the pink light of early morning he looked 
tired; the sparkle had gone from his eyes and 
his face was lined . .. but he was quite 
sober. “God!” He was looking straight 
before him, forgetful of her, out across the 
barren, unfenced field. 

Wearily, Clem stirred from the ball she had 
made of herself, and stood beside him. What 
was he looking at? Was this, then, that Front 
of which they all talked? She followed his 
eyes curiously. 

“This was all mud,”’ Roddy said. 

It seemed to Clem that he was unaware of 
her, unaware even of her existence. 

This was all mud! There was a dramatic 
simplicity in it that caught her breath. She 
looked from Roddy to the field beyond them. 
Allmud. ..? He left the roadside, pressing 
onward, almost as though he were walking in 
his sleep, and she walked behind him in her 
silver slippers. 

“Here's where we had to stand the gaff! 
God.... Straight into ’em!” His jaw 
was set, his mouth drawn, painfully. 

Clem was silent: he wasn’t talking to her. 
He stopped again, stock-still, eyes still look- 
ing beyond what she could see, and she waited. 
Then, abruptly, he lunged forward, pace 
quickening. Still she followed, but he had 
forgotten her, and soon she sank down to the 
earth, breathless, watching until he dis- 
appeared over a small rise. Fear—it was 
almost panic—seized her, then. Fear that 
Roddy would go on—on beyond any point 
her eyes could reach, or her mind compre- 
hend.... She wanted to call out to him, 
but it was as though the air were too full of 
the shouts of men in tumult, suffering, for her 
small cry to carry. From where she sat, she 
could see nothing but barren fields; somewhere 
behind her was the gray car and the sleeping 
Jeff—and somewhere beyond, Roddy. And 
she.... She began to cry, softly, almost 
soundlessly, as though she might disturb 
those ghosts which must surround her. 

It was nearly an hour before Roddy re- 
turned, sauntering, smoking a cigaret. 

“Good lord—Clem!” 

She was right: he had forgotten her very 
existence. She smiled up at him, wanly, and 
held out a cold, damp hand, for him to lift 
her to her feet. 

“Awfully sorry.” His voice was matter 
of fact; he glanced at his wrist-watch. ‘We'll 
g0 on over there—” He gestured, familiarly, 
beyond the little rise. ‘‘There’s a café. 
Madame will be up . . . and not surprised 
at any hour an American demands liquor. 
It'll be good to see Madame.” 

Clem nodded. 


S THEY walked over the hard earth, 

- toward a low building whose chimney 
emitted a thin veil of smoke, they were each 
silent. Within the house, she hung back, 
embarrassed, painfully conscious of her 
evening gown, her muddied slippers, while a 
stout Frenchwoman with terrifyingly black 
brows loosed torrents of excited words over 
Roddy and clapped him, again and again, 
resoundingly on the shoulder. Vaguely a 
Sense of what they were say'ng . . . talking 
ofthisoneandthat .. . Jake was killed ... 
and Bun was married and had children . . . 
Teached her. She was ready with a smile 
when the first pause came and Madame’s 
‘yes turned, bright and devastating, upon 
her, while Roddy explained that it was his 
wife who, too, was very cold, and wished a 
Cognac so early in the morning. 

Madame became businesslike; she poured 


the drinks, murmured polite phrases of the 
weather, the so-damp weather. 

“Et Monsieur Jeff?” WHer black eyes 
sparkled again as she turned back to Roddy; 
Clem gulped her drink and hung back, wishing 
she had not come. 

“Ah, Madame!” Roddy’s mouth jerked. 
“Monsieur Jeff is now sleeping in the car— 
just across the field.”” He glanced at Clem 
and grinned. “It is very complicated, you 
see,” he explained. ‘Madame, here, is my 
wife ... and, too, she is the fiancée of 
Monsieur Jeff!” He chuckled, twirling his 
empty glass between his fingers. 

Clem blushed hotly and sank to a bench, 
conscious of nothing but that pair of bright 
black eyes, which grew so brittle when they 
turned upon her. 

“Monsieur jests.” 

Clem’s voice sounded astonishingly thin, 
but it was clear and decided. “But, of course, 
Madame!” She laughed and rose—oh, how 
tired she was, all of a sudden!—and joined 
them before the little bar. “Go and get 
Jeff, Roddy . . . Madame will want to see 
him and he must be cold. Madame, we were 
very foolish children to come out here so— 
after a party. But we are returning to our 
country to-morrow, and my husband wanted 
to see the Front before we left France. 
Will you take me to a fire and let me get warm 
and dry while my husband goes and rescues 
Monsieur Jeff? I am so very cold.” 

Both pairs of eyes were upon her, as upon a 
tattered doll which has suddenly come to 
life. She looked very little and younger than 
Roddy had ever seen her, draggled, yet 
poised and somehow valiant. 

“Please go, Roddy.” She was smiling, 
composedly. 

Roddy Fancher wavered, and suddenly 
the mistrust which had shone in the eyes of 
the Frenchwoman vanished; there was left 
only an intense motherliness and sympathy. 
She began to chatter, scoldingly. The poor 
child was chilled! To the bone! And so 
young, so pretty, Monsieur Ro-day! He did 
not take care of his little wife! So little... 
si mignonne. . . . Roddy stood, still staring, 
as the two women moved toward an inner 
door, Madame’s voice sputtering, her fat, 
capable arm resting protectingly about Clem’s 
drooping shoulders. 


‘THE wind whipped against Clem’s cheeks, 
but her chin was set resolutely. Behind 
her, in the rear of the car, Jeff and Roddy 
slept like two children. Children . . . two 
tired children. She was tired, too, perhaps, 
but—Clem shrugged. What did she know of 
real fatigue? In that hour while Madame had 
rubbed her hands and feet, had wrapped her 
in blankets and hovered over her, before the 
open stove in the parlor, chattering ceaselessly, 
Clem had heard that word . . . fatigué ... 
trop, trop fatigué . . . many times. It wasa 
different war, that war which Madame re- 
called out of the past of six years, a war which 
Roddy and Jeff had concealed. Clem winced. 
Oh, how she had Jied to Madame! But what 
else could she have done? Her cheeks flamed 
as she remembered her wistful “Not yet” 
when Madame had asked if she and Monsieur 
Roddy had children! But it would have been 
too wicked to say anything else. Madame, 
too, had gone through that war. And to let 
her know . . . as Roddy and Jeff knew... . 
that they had returned from it to her, and 
others like her . . . to Bingville. . . . 

“Clem!” 

She turned slightly. Jeff was still sleeping, 
but Roddy’s face was close by her shoulder. 

“What?” 

“Let me drive, now. You must be dead!” 

She laughed, shortly. “I’m all right. 
You rest, Roddy.” Her eyes sought the 
road, held to it. 

“Clem!” 

“What?” 

“Stop here ... please.” Roddy was 
climbing over the seat; she drew the car to a 
halt and lifted a pale face inquiringly. About 
them, the country was surprisingly green, 
bathed in sunlight. It was through this 
country that Roddy and Jeff and thousands 
like them had slogged through deep mud, 
on foot ... black darkness, equipment 
heavy and clanking. Men... boys... 
talking and cursing and wondering what 
would happen next ... filthy, dirty ... 
and tired, too, too tired! ‘‘Clem—why did 
you tell Madame—what you did?” Roddy 
was refreshed by his hour’s sleep; disheveled, 
evening clothes crumpled and _ spattered, 


yet somehow he had a look of a‘ertness, of | 


expectation. 

“Oh, Roddy!” 
wheel with her two hands. 
matter, does it? 
It’s true enough. . 
I'll tell him, when he wakes up. I don’t know 
why I’ve been so silly. Born that way, I 
suppose. But—”’ 

Roddy’s voice was eager. ‘‘ Madame liked 

(Concluded an page 116) 
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(Concluded from page 78) 








The midseason collections, as a whole, are same history repeats itself in the chemi 
a development and adaptation of the regular _ frock, which is still influencing things jn ~ 
ones. You remember, in the April Openings old age, though it has been condemned te 
Number, I said that the salient points of the death with monotonous regularity for years ? 
new summer fashions were more color and Paris is not at all mad about novelty for its 
more fulness. Now that warm weather is own sake. The new must be proved to he 
upon us, we find these prophecies fulfilled. the beautiful, before the really smart Pay; 
It is true that black still finds its place, that —sienne will condescend even to consider it 
the beiges and light browns refuse to be Changing just for the sake of changing does 
crowded out, and that conservative navy not appeal to her. We have proof of this 
blue has at last made the headway that has since the war, in a number of instances—th. 
been predicted for it for two seasons. Paris long persistence of black, the return of the 
explains this by saying that there is a strange _cloche, the entrenched position of the straight 
new planet circling the earth, a planet whichis _—_ coat, to mention only a few of them. 











dark blue and therefore invisible in the night Looking again at the midseason models on 
sky, but whose influence accounts for the these pages, you will have difficulty in deter. 
vogue of this color. mining whether they are meant for winter 





Colored accessories are legion, and, on or summer. For the seasons, in clothes 
sunny days, entire costumes of green, mauve, have become fatally twisted. Women have 


Try The New Puzzle | | ! | rose, and china blue enliven our streets. It is discovered all over again that there is nothing 

QO a long time since we saw anything like that. - weep the hry - fur; and they 
: , , . 4: | The inconsistency of fashion is once more decline to be deprived of this sure-fire beaut). 
uestion: How does the bath- Why does every fastidious young | Seeememeane ia combination of stark fier just because it is midsummer. -_ 

ing beauty and the swimming person smile when she sees a masculine line with soft feminine color, giving Odd things have been happening lately to 
star of to-day manage to look as__ certain label in the neck-band of us the anomaly of strictly tailored clothes in furs. They are accustomed to being stretched 
smart after the dip as before? her suit? hues of flowers and tender leaves. A dance- shaved, clipped, curled, or straightened, and 


floor, this summer, is like a garden of animated dyed all sorts of colors. But now they have 


Why is her suit just as trim and Why do all the best stores refuse blossoms, especially as chiffon petal frocks got to get used to being both bleached and 


well-fitting, whether she is verti- to keep one guessing and offer have retained the affection of so many slender _ painted, into the bargain. 
cal on the spring-board or hori- the solution at the very low price women. An odd yellowish fur appears on a beige 
zontal on the beach? of $3.95 and up? | Igo to “dancings” at this time of year to ensemble, and, being strictly on the job, | 


study the endless variations of original Paris | ask what it is. ‘“‘Skungs décoloré,” replies 


Answer: Because it’s an models, which come back, like homing pigeons, | my vendeuse, which being interpreted means 


bad pennies, or the Democratic party, which- bleached skunk. Then another model, 

| ever you prefer, from all quarters of the trimmed apparently with a snake, passes by, 

“4 NNETT E | Western Hemisphere. Sometimes they are and I discover that it is our old friend gazelle, 

" r | easily recognizable; sometimes they are _ stenciled to look like lizard. Fur may be 

fF changed so that their own mothers would not — checked with a regular dark line, or plaided, or 

5 : a ; | know them. = like the Lenief model sketched by 

} S | _ Awfully funny things happen to their waist- _ Soulié on page seventy-seven, until it conjures 

Su imming ull lines, for example. You remember what a visions of beasts stranger than those of 

lot of ink was spilled in February about this Revelation. We are quite accustomed to 

But that’s too easy! So, to make it more interesting, look for the line which, lately, has often been like the seal-skin in golden brown, or spotted in silvery 
special features about this suit which no other rossesses, and as a equator, entirely imaginary. The midseason gray. Mole in seal brown or fawn no longer 
reward, send for the portfolio of Prize-winning Bathing Beauties, men- collections showed the leading designers still surprises us, while pink and turquoise foxes 
tioning your dealer’s name. undecided. They will juggle and play with it, | and rabbits seem perfectly normal. But a 


but they seldom if ever come right out and long-haired pelt with gilded tips making a 
A S B U R ¥ M I L L S say, ‘‘Thus far shalt thou go and no further.” po gy ~_ is a little disconcerting; 

: sata ates ie Chew Waists are coming up, of course; there is no and so, in a different way, is the sudden 
295 Fifth Avenue, New York City doubt of that. Ay can’t get any good — encounter with the skin of a yellow alley cat 
essayeuse to let you have your belt half-way Painting, of course, has been thoroughly 
to your knee, where they loved to put it last accepted as a form of decoration for clothes 
year. But for some time at least it is going and millinery. There is hardly a house in 
to be done more subtly than by tying a Paris which does not show at least one painted 
string round the middle, or chopping a bodice | model, many of them done by the Dunand 
off arbitrarily at this point and sewing a _ process of diluted enamel paint put on with 
skirt to it. Already we have frocks in which an air-brush. Some, like Lanvin, have 
the upper part follows quite closely the worked out their own means of painting 
pretty, natural lines of a slender form; and in fabrics. Lanvin’s painted frocks, extremely 
the circular skirts the godets frequently individual, bid fair to rival her famous 
start higher up on the skirt than they did six embroideries. Boutet de Monvel has drawn 














months ago. one of the loveliest on page seventy-two. 
Changes, you see, come more slowly and Talking of trimmings, I should mention the 
sedately in Paris than they do in America. new fashion of embroidered jewelry. Lelong 


They take a long time to come in, and an makes a great specialty of it, embroidering 
equally long time to go out again. Things lovely diamond chains, falling in a deep 
don’t happen in a clap of thunder as they point, on his tunic evening gowns; and Nicole 
did in the days of our grandmothers, when Groult, as you see on page seventy-six, 
crinolines, for example, collapsed over night, puts diamond initials on the front of an 
leaving women like suddenly closed umbrellas. _ attractive crépe alpaca gown. Others show, 
Look at the cloche hat—it rode the Marcel among their new models, odd geometric 
| wave triumphantly all last year; was drawn _ blocks of color on pockets, scarf ends, cuffs, 

out into a point for the early winter fashion; and the like; “modern” in inspiration, and, 


Your EY ES Never but returned again to the round “natural” like the painted designs, taken from a“ 

V ° crown this spring, because the éégante art movements. The mode, you see, by 
Have a acation | wanted it so, in spite of the loudly voiced taking thought, has added a cubist to its 
demands of the irade for novelty. And the _ stature. 
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spent in the open result in irri- | Phyllis Duganne’s Story 
~ X164 tation by sun, wind and dust. (Concluded from page 115) 
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A CERTAIN REGRETTABLE 
OCCASION 


Donn Byrne’s Story 


(Continued from page 91) 


cause and one race that Connaught blames, 
rightly or wrongly, for their subjection and 
their poverty, and that is England. And as 
it is nearly impossible to concentrate suffi- 
cient hatred on a whole race, they picked one 
tangible person, the King of England, for their 
searing venom. But the King of England was 
afar way off in his Tower of London with his 
Dukes and his Beefeaters, his guards and 
ordnance. And there was no chance of reach- 


m. 

sy his shadow and deputy was in Ireland, 
his lord lieutenant, his viceroy, the vice-king. 
In Dublin town he wore the robes of royalty, 
and in Dublin castle he held court, a levee 
of peers and peeresses that was to London as 
the moon is to the sun. But it was the royalty 
of England ruled and the lord-lieutenant was 
king of Ireland, subject to his sovereign lord 

When Patrick Monahan was a young man, 
there had just been the famine, and Con- 
naught and all Ireland too seethed with the 
desire to drive the English into the sea. There 
were various plans of campaign, some of 
them legislative, some of them revolutionary. 
In those days there were no local government 
boards or fishery commissions or agricultural 
societies to help the Connaught people 
There was nothing but poverty and oppres- 
sion and a vast resentment, so there were 
many with Patrick Monahan and his asso- 
ciates who saw no murder but plain execution 
in what the old rebel did, when he crouched 
with his blunderbuss in a hedgerow, and put 
two neat holes through the vitals of the King’s 
deputy. 

The old man opened a newspaper to where 
there was a picture of the present viceroy 
and his wife. ‘Irish lord-lieutenant to visit 
America,” went the newspaper heading. “‘ Will 
conciliate Irish-Americans while here.” A 
tall thin man, a Welsh peer, he had the 
vacuous look and drooping mustaches of the 
English cavalry officer. 

“Tf there was men in Ireland, himself would 
be a dead man,” old Patrick murmured. 
“T’d do him in as quick as I’d look at him. 
I did in one of them. I’d do in the whole 
tribe.” 


THERE was one passion in the life of old 
Patrick’s son, James, and that was to be 
important. 

If you were to watch that man closely, 
you couldn’t fail but see the ambition exuding 
from him like resin from a tree. A tall thin 
man, with a long upper lip and whitish 
whiskers, with an extremely wise manner 
and a sententious utterance, with pale blue 
eyes that challenged you as a mutt dog may 
challenge a St. Bernard. You could not but 
feel that here was a person who wanted you 
to have a certain opinion of him, who wanted 
to sell you himself, as the business men say, 
as a person of high rating in the community 
and that community the world. 

“Oh, James is all right,” his business 
associates would say with a smile, and that 
smile meant that James was just to be laughed 
at—not liked, not hated, not even despised, 
just to be laughed at. 

What his associates thought, James Mona- 
han didn’t care. It was what the wide 
world thought: he would have liked to 
walk down Broadway and Fifth Avenue and 
around Wall Street, and have people point 
him out, as they would point out Mr. Rocke- 
feller or John Barrymore. 

“That’s James Monahan,” 
could hear them whisper. 

_The men who knew his father and who knew 
him said James had no brains, no anything, 
‘just a mess,” as they phrased it. But he 
had a certain instinctive cunning. He could 
not be a great figure in business, James knew 
that. His function was to sit at boards while 
his father’s lieutenants guarded the Monahan 
holdings. He could not be a power in politics. 
He had no personality, no ideas. 

At Y. M. C. A clubhouses and at young 
men’s gatherings he was often called on to 
give addresses on moral subjects which his 
Secretary would write for him, and which he 
would intone in a dry and unconvincing 
manner. But this did not get him very far. 

The social world was the only one he could 
hope to cut any swath in, and when he was 
young he had purposed marrying a woman 
who would get him on. But all his father’s 
money could not tempt a poverty-stricken 
social family to admit that lukewarm, alkali 
Personality into their midst, so he had to be 
content with marrying a daughter of old Hines 
the shingle man, a fat sheeplike woman with 
a certain fair prettiness, whose shining 
virtue was docility, and who considered any 
decision he arrived at as a revelation from 
Mount Sinai. 

When he brought his bride-to-be to his 
father, the old man could hardly refrain from 
laughing. 

“There was only one woman in the world 
for you, James, and that’s Clara. Now that 


his ambition 


you’ve got one another, you ought to be 
happy.” He looked at them for an instant. 
“By cripes! You make a great team.” 

But James didn’t mind. He knew his 
father was laughing at him. Let him laugh, 
if that did him any good. 

He was a sincerely pious man, and his re- 
ligion to some extent rewarded him for his 
charity and piety. There was never a move- 
ment that his check-book—his father’s money 
—was not at the disposal of a worthy ecclesi- 
astical project. The Irish Exiles Bank—his 
father’s—took care of church imvestments, 
and James was rewarded with a knighthood of 
Saint Gregory, and at certain functions, the 
visits of Nuncios, the consecration of bishops 
and the like, he was present in his splendid 
uniform, with his sword and star. His picture 
was often in denominational papers 

But that was not sufficient. He wanted 
something wider, something that would give 
him an entry into the big affairs of the day 
He never spoke of it to his father, but the old 
man knew. 

Old Patrick was never weary of looking 
at the pictures of the visiting viceroy. He 
dissected the features bitterly, and cursed the 
man with all the savagery of his Connaught 
heritage. 

“By jabers! if I was a young man, he’d no 
sooner set foot in New York than he’d be 
carried home heels first.”” He turned to his 
son. ‘Why don’t you go out and blow that 
man’s head off, the way I did, and me hardly 
more than half your age. That would get you 
talked about,” he laughed. ‘By cripes! 
That would get your picture in the paper.” 

His son said nothing, but regarded the old 
man with his vacant inscrutable smile. 


HE stocky keen-eyed doctor looked at the 
old man on the bed. He turned to James. 

“Tl tell you the exact truth, Mr. Mona- 
han,” he said. ‘Your father may last ten 
years, or he may last a month, or he may last 
a day. If you are certain to keep all excite- 
ment away from him, he will be all right. 
One burst of excitement and he’s a dead 
man.” 

“But he gets no excitement, no worry,” 
James said. 

“Well, you must see to it that he doesn’t.” 

Old Patrick, half asleep, half delirious, 
tossed on the bed. 

“By cripes! I done in one of them, and 
I'd do in this one. Begor! there was men in 
Ireland in my day!” 

“Would you let him see the papers 

“Tf there’s anything in them to excite 
him, I would not.” 

“T see.” James smiled his vacuous, in- 
scrutable smile. 

The son went into the library after the 
physician had left and rang up a newspaper 
number. 

“Ts Mr. Grogan there?”’ 

Grogan was an excellent reporter. who also 
did a great deal of publicity work on the side, 
as the phrase is. Occasionally he was hired 
to help out a play that seemed doomed to 
failure, occasionally to raise interest in a 
foreign lecturer in America, and not infre- 
quently to scatter propaganda of various 
kinds in the public press. 

“Grogan, I am told you have charge of 
Lord Llewdyth’s lecture tour over here. 
How is it going?” 

“Why, not very well, Mr. Monahan. The 
ordinary public is interested enough in him, 
but the Irish-Americans fight shy.” 

“T was thinking, Grogan, of inviting Lord 
and Lady Llewdyth to dinner at my house. 
Do you think that could be managed?” 

“Why, I think so, Mr. Monahan, but—” 
the reporter’s voice was instinct with surprise. 

“But what, Grogan?” 

“Your father, Mr. Monahan?’’ Every one 
knew vaguely that the elder Monahan had 
been implicated in a great political crime in 
Ireland, though none knew exactly what it 
was. The old man was prominent as a bitter 
enemy of alien rule in Ireland. “ Your father, 
what does he say?" 

“My father,” James Monahan purred, 
“will be delighted. Of course you understand 
he will not be there. He is an old and a sick 
man. But things are changed, Grogan. The 
old days of the Irreconcilables and the In- 
vincibles are gone. Ireland is the most pros- 
perous country in the world, and it only needs 
a little diplomacy, a little tact, to make a 
bridge. Myself, as probably the most promi- 
nent Irish-American in New York, am willing 
to help this cause. I think it my public duty.” 

“T think I can swing it, Mr. Monahan.” 

““Do. There’s a good fellow, Grogan. And 
please let me know as soon as possible.” 

He hung up the receiver, and rubbed his 
hands, smiling his vacant inscrutable smile. 
A viceroy, the next thing to a king, enter- 
tained at his house. Now the world should 
sit up and take notice of James Monahan. 

(Concluded on page 118) 
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(Concluded from page 117) 


Grogan burst into the viceroy’s hotel suite 
full of importance. 

“Well, Your Excellency, I’ve swung some- 
thing big.” 


“You don’t mean it. You don’t say so.” 


| The lord-lieutenant smiled his set viceregal 








smile. . 

“Yes, sir. I’ve gotten a dinner invitation 
for you and Lady Llewdyth from James 
Monahan.” 

“You don’t mean it? James Monahan!’ 

“You know who James Monahan is, a 
course. 

“The name is, of course, familiar, but- 

“He is the son of Patrick Monahan, the 
rebel.” 

“You don’t say so. 
rebel.” 

“Patrick Monahan, Your Excellency will 
remember, was implicated in that unfortunate 
affair in Dublin when one of your predecessors 
was unfortunately killed.” 

“You don’t mean it. You don’t say so. 
And you think I ought to accept.” 

“Undoubtedly. The effect on the whole 
Irish-American public will be of incalculable 
value.” 

“You don’t mean it. You don’t say so.” 

“Tt will be in the nature of a State recon- 
ciliation.” 

“You don’t tell me. 


” 


Patrick Monahan, the 


Patrick Monahan, and 
the Lucan murder. How very interesting, 
indeed. I must accept, then. What do you 
think? I must accept for myself and the 
Vice-reine.”’ 


HE old man turned to the pretty black- 

haired nurse. 

“Listen, now, my dear. If you want to go 
to your friends’ wedding this evening, just 
slip off and say nothing to anybody. I'll be 
fine.” 

“T’m afraid, Mr. Monahan.” 

“T’m grand. You can see yourself. And 
Ly ul be fine. 

“T’m afraid. But if I thought 

“Go on, now, my dear.’ 

“Thank you, Mr. Monahan.” She moved 
about the room fixing up medicine bottles, 
tidying up, performing the details of her 
profession. The old man spoke again. 

‘Did you find out why they’ve got the red 
awning over the sidewalk?” 

“‘¥ didn’t hear, sir.” 

James came in rubbing his hands. 

*“Who’s being married in this house, James 
Monahan? his father demanded. 

“Nobody. 

“Then why the red awning?” 

“The red awning! Oh, yes! The red 
awning. Oh, just some people to dinner to- 
night.” 

“‘By cripes! They must be royalty for you 
to have that out.” 

“Oh, no!” James laughed easily. ‘Not 
exactly.” 

“One of your princes of the Church, may- 
be.”’ 

“Yes, yes. Just a dignitary of kinds. 
father, you mustn’t excite yourself. 
ask any questions.” 

““T ought to know what’s going on in my 
own house,”’ old Patrick grumbled. 

““Mr. Monahan, you’ve got to take your 
nap now,” the nurse instructed. James left 


Now, 
Don’t 


| the room. 








The old man drowsed more than ordinarily. 
When he woke he was alone and night had 
set in. The blinds were drawn and a subdued 
light shone on a dressing-table. Miss Kane, 
the nurse, had gone. 

“IT wonder what’s going on down-stairs, 
old Patrick murmured. He grumbled vi- 
ciously. Damn these doctors! They could 
insist a man was sick when he wasn’t at all. 
He wondered what was going on down-stairs. 

“TI wonder who James has got in his net 
now,” he laughed. And the thought came to 
him he would never know, and that worried 
him. His son provided the old man with a 
great deal of amusement, and the thought 
that he would not be able to bait James to- 
morrow disappointed the ancient rebel. He 
loved to mimic James. “Yes, your Grace!” 
or “Yes, your Honor,” or “Mr. Alderman.’ 
Or “If I may speak as a man not of unimpor- 
tance in certain circles.’ 

By cripes! he’d just have to find out what 
it was about. 

He got up and groped around until he found 


” 


his dressing-gown and slippers. He was sur- 
prised to feel how well he was, but as he made 
his way down the second flight of stairs, the 
sweat broke out on his brow and the top of his 
mouth was dry as baked clay. For several 
instants he thought he would have to call for 
help, but that he remembered would get 
Miss Kane into trouble. So he sat on the 
stairs until he was rested and made his way 
to the hall. The maid in uniform started as 
she saw him. 

“Oh, Master Patrick!” 

“Arrah, whisht your mouth!” he told her 
fiercely, and made his way toward the dining- 
room. His knees wavered. 

“By cripes! It’s me is the old man!” 

The dining-room curtains were slightly open, 
and as he looked through them, for all his 
years he stiffened like a setter. He recognized 
from the pictures in the papers the man 
and woman who sat by James’ side, the thin 
viceroy with the vacuous look and the droop- 
ing mustaches and the plump dark-haired 
peeress with the iron eyes. 

“By cripes!” old Patrick gasped. “It’s 
me is the betrayed man!” 

Some strange, sinister energy was distilled 
then in the antique frame and he made his 
way back up the stairs with as seeming ease 
as he had done it twenty years before. He 
gained his own bedroom. 

“The dirty dog!” he snarled. “And him a 
son of Patrick Monahan!” 

He rummaged in a cupboard until he found 
what he wanted, a double-barreled gun, of the 
old muzzle loading type with percussion caps 
to explode the charge. The gun was the one 
he had used in Lucan generations before, and 
it had been his hobby to keep it as well oiled, 
its charges as exact and as fresh, its percussion 
caps as new as in the old days. “Bas gan 
Sagart,”” he called it familiarly—‘‘ Death 
without the priest,” and when the son 
rallied him on the care he gave to the grisly 
memento, he would laugh and say there might 
be need for it again. 

“Tt’s me is the careful man,” he said 
grimly, as he started for the door. 

There would be one barrel for the viceroy 
and one for James he promised himself. 
et He’d give them their belly full of 
death. 

As he came to the top of the flight of stairs 
to the hall, he paused. His heart was acting 
strangely. One moment it seemed to inflate 
like a balloon and the next to contract to the 
size of a peanut. And strange waves swept 
over him trying to pluck the life out of his 
body. His body was a rack and the life 
attached to it by a thin filament, and the 
waves tried to snatch the life away. 

““They’ll be dead men down there in a 
minute, and then the waves can have me.” 

But another wave came crashing toward 
him, the se venth wave. 

“By cripes!”’ he called aloud in surprise. 

“Tt’s me is the dead man!” And he fell the 
length of the stairs. 


HE maid from the hall rushed into the 
dining-room with white, staring face. She 
threw her apron suddenly over her head. 

‘“‘A wirr is throo!”’ she shrieked. “A wirr 
is throo! O Virgin Mary! What a pity.” 

James rose. “TI trust Your Excellency will 
pardon me,” he smiled. He followed the 
girl into the hall. 

He saw the body of the old man in the 
dressing-gown, lying over the antique gun. 
He bent forward and felt his heart. Patrick 
Monahan was dead. 

He rose without a tremor. 
stairs,” he directed the maid. 
to help you and get him up-stairs. 
word!” he threatened. 
table. 

“T trust nothing i is wrong, Mr. Monahan. 
I trust so, indeed,”’ the viceroy hoped kindly. 

“Nothing of importance, Your Excellency. 
An old—sort of dependent of the family had a 
—sort of accident.’ 

“You don’t mean it. You don’t say so. 

“Well, about the mass meeting of Irish- 
Americans, Your Excellency, I should be very 
glad to take the chair and introduce you. As 
a person not of unimportance in certain 


“Get him up- 
““Get the rest 
And not a 
He returned to the 


” 


circles; as the son of Patrick Monahan, the | 


rebel, who, as Your Excellency knows, was 
mixed up,” he smiled coyly, ‘‘on a certain 
regrettable occasion—”’ 
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THE LIFE 
By 


Marie 


OF EDGAR SALTUS 


Saltus 


(Continued from page 57) 


drawn up for the inmates by Mr. Saltus and 
a course of reading outlined. The by- 
laws grew and were embellished. ar. 
This was during the last winter of his life, 
when failing health kept him indoors much of 
To take him out of himself, it 


he time. 

am necessary to supply food for the 
jmagination. ; 

y “Suppose you became ill and you had to 


our biography.” 
yThat will fall flatter. No one will read it,” 
said. 

Mes, they will. I will call it ‘The Annals of 
Ananias.’ It will be your punishment for 
having written ‘Madam Sapphira,’ and 
people will fall over themselves to read it, 
for I will tell the worst.” 

He took notice of that. 

“Wow! Wow! Will you tell about the time 
I got a piece of chocolate when I thought I 
was securing an opera glass, and how I threw 
it away, hitting a bald man on the head?” 

“Of course. Didn’t I say the worst?” 

“Surely you won’t mention the time I 
kicked the dog and smashed up the cut- 
lass?” 

Ss “Ves, I will, and how you played the hose 
on poor Jean, and all the other demoniacal 
things you have done.” 

At that he would say, “Wow—Wow,” 
again, but the idea amused him and scarcely 
a day passed without inquiries about the 
biography. 

“You won’t tell the worst really, will you 
Mowgy? You will not mention the time I 
got squiffy, or the time I pretended I was a 
crazy man and miawed in the trolley car?” 

“When I say everything, I mean every- 
thing.” 

“No one will believe there could have been 
sucha demon. They will say the remarkable 
thing about it is that you have survived.” 


E JOKED about it a great deal during 
the winter, Mr. Saltus suggesting inci- 
dents to be included or omitted. 

When after his death one publisher after 
another urged me to give them a biography, I 
did not know whether to laugh or to weep. 

It has not been an easy task, but it is 
truthful. The worst, as well as the best, 
has been given. His friends will find that the 
eager and aspiring spirit they admired was 
even bigger than they knew. 

To the verdict of any human he was—and 
still must be—indifferent. It did not touch 
him in the flesh. It can not reach him in the 
spirit. To him at the last one thing alone 
mattered, through the sum total of his life’s 
experiences—the ability to know himself, 
and knowing that self to cooperate with his 
evolution. To turn from the illusory to the 
illimitable—seeking only the way, that was 
what mattered. 


FROM the very beginning Edgar Saltus 

was none of the things that he appeared to 
be and a hundred that no one ever suspected. 
Having a nature with a curious complex of 
the super-feminine, Edgar Saltus took unto 
himself a prerogative usually assigned to it, 
and, snipping off a few years, gave the date of 
his birth to ‘“‘Who’s Who,” as 1868. 

Late in life, when confronted with the 
family Bible in which the date had been 
correctly set down and with a photograph of 
himself as a baby on which his mother had 
proudly recorded the same, he admitted, 
reluctantly it must be confessed, that he had 
juggled things a bit. In those days births 
were not recorded as they now are. 

His irritation at the detection being con- 
strued as shame over his act, he laughed. The 
annoyance was at himself for omitting, when 
he had the chance, to knock off a few more 
objectionable years. The glorious gift of 
seeming as young as he looked had been 
offered by fate, and lost. 

_ As a matter of fact Edgar Saltus was born 
in New York City, some time during the 
night of October 8, 1855. 

When, later in life, he became interested in 
occultism, and the possibility of having an 
astrological chart was suggested, there was 
no one living who could tell him the exact 
hour. Trivial as it may seem, he would have 
given much to ascertain it. The Libra quali- 
ties assigned to those born in October were 
all his. This fact made him keen to know how 
they would be modified or increased by that 
of the sign rising at the hour of his birth. 

It delighted him to brush aside many an- 
noying happenings with the remark that all 
Libra people were volatile, evanescent, and 
olten irritable; were born so, and could not 
escape their limitations. Upon these occa- 
sions he would end up with the statement that 
however objectionable the sign, it was less 
so than that of Scorpio rising with the Sun in 
Taurus (which was mine). That, he declared, 
only a philosopher could understand and hit 
itoff with. He had a splendid ally in the stars. 


Edgar Saltus had the good fortune, or the 
bad luck, as one looks at it, to be born the son 
of a brilliant father. Francis Henry Saltus 
not only brought into being the first rifle steel 
cannon ever made, but perfected a number of 
other inventions as well. For this he was 
decorated by almost all the crowned heads 
of Europe. Queen Victoria knighted him and 
presented his wife with a marvelous Indian 
shawl. For having chartered a ship, loaded 
it with provisions, and sent it to the starving 
people of the Canary Islands during a famine, 
he was given the inheritable title of Marquise 
de Casa Besa by the King of Portugal as well. 
The title, however, he never used. 


ROM Solomon Saltus back to the time 

of the Emperor Tiberius, the men of !the 
Saltus family appear to have left a mark 
either of gore or glory upon their generation. 
Francis Henry Saltus did not propose to do 
less. An omnivorous reader, a student and a 
philosopher, with some queer twists to his 
curious mentality, he passed on the lot—twists 
included—not only to his son by a former 
wife, Francis Saltus Saltus, named after 
himself, but to the little Edgar as well. 

Concerning Francis Saltus Saltus, volumes 
might be written. A genius and ambidex- 
trous, he could write sonnets with one hand 
and compose operas with the other. Without 
instruction he could improvise on any musical 
instrument and learn any language with 
equal facility. 

He did all this as a bird sings, joyously, 
and with so little effort that one was appalled 
at his genius. A clearer case of subconscious 
memory never existed. He learned nothing, 
but he remembered everything. To know 
where he had acquired it and how would be 
interesting. 

His ability was supernormal, yet anything 
once written (he never made a revised copy) 
was tossed aside—/fait accompli. A new 
thought or a fleeting melody called him else- 
where. 

What he lacked was the concentration, 
the patience, the sustained interest in his 
creation, to go over his work, rearrange, 
polish and put it into shape to live. Details 
were deadly. What he had written—he had 
written. With an indifference proportionate 
to his genius, he yawned—and lighted a cigaret. 

That lack was tragic. It meant a niche 
in the gallery of ‘‘might have beens” instead 
of the high place in the Hall of Fame where he 
really belonged, and where, had he but con- 
descended to care, he could have flamed as a 
volcano in active eruption. 

Frank was in his sixth year when little 
Edgar made his début. These four, Francis 
Senior and Junior, with Edgar and his mother, 
constituted the family. 

A descendant of a line of illustrious Dutch 
admirals, Eliza Evertson, after two rather 
unhappy love affairs, married Francis Saltus. 
She had passed her first youth. Brave she 
must have been to risk her happiness to a 
brilliantly eccentric husband, and take upon 
herself the upbringing of his even more erratic 
son. 

Until the little Edgar was seven the 
experiment was fairly successful. Eliza 
Saltus, witty, quick at repartee, and in- 
terestingly sarcastic, took her place in the 
“family party”’ which constituted the social 
set in those days. New York was a small 
place. Everybody who was anybody knew 
everybody else. 

Tall, fair, and distinguished looking, wear- 
ing his honors and decorations as lightly as a 
boutonniére, Francis Saltus was a splendid 
foil for the brunette beauty and vivacious 
spirits of his wife. During these early years 
together they traveled a great deal and the 
problem of peace did not present itself. Eliza 
Evertson was a person not easily submerged. 
In a large home in West Seventeenth Street, 
none too cheerful at best, filled with massive 
Italian furniture of carved olive wood, these 
four struggled for a time to keep together and 
form a family. 


F THOSE early years Mr. Saltus always 

told with sadness how his mother fought 
against the influence of Frank, who even at 
preadolescence, evinced many of the peculiari- 
ties and angles which developed rapidly with 
the years. 

Resentful over the father’s preference for his 
first-born, the little Edgar became the idol of 
his mother’s heart, giving to her his deepest 
affection in return. Francis Saltus’ pride in 
the eldest son outweighing every other senti- 
ment, he could see no fault in him, in spite of 
his habit of getting up when he pleased, 
eating at odd times, composing on the piano 
at two A.M., or bringing all kinds of queer 
people to the house at any hour of the day 
or night. 

Whether or not the stepmother exercized 
the tact which would have oiled the machinery 
of things, one can not know. Good mothers 
are seldom philosophers. The fact that 
Frank was over-indulged and given plenty 

(Continued on page 120) 
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of money by an adoring father, who scarcely 
noticed her own small son, must have hurt 
her independence and pride. That she could 


| see only his faults and nothing of his genius 


cemented the bond between the father and 
Frank as nothing else could have done. Blond, 
handsome, debonair, Frank Saltus charmed 
as he breathed. 

The little Edgar combined the Greek 
features of his father and half-brother with 
the dark eyes and olive coloring of his mother. 
High-strung, timid, and so nervous that a 
slight hesitancy marred his speech at times, 
the child lived in fear of offending his father 
by a refusal to repeat his mother’s warnings 
against Frank, and the fear of enraging his 
mother by his unwillingness to repeat his 
father’s comments. 

The battle-ground of a ceaseless conflict 
between his parents, the boy developed a 
quality negative in one sense, dangerous in 
another. He was afraid to repeat anything 
of a disagreeable nature or admit an un- 
pleasant truth. Forced to the wall he avoided 
truth, made a jest of it if he could, and asa 
last resource, denied it pointblank. It is the 
fear of danger and discord and the hanging 
back from it that injures. On the firing-line 
death may be in waiting, but fear has fled. 

To get the right slant on Edgar Saltus’ 
life as a whole, this early training—or lack of 
it—must be taken into consideration. This 
almost physical disability to tell the truth, 
if that truth were disagreeable, was equaled 
by his inability to bear pain. At any excess 
of it he fainted. It followed him throughout 
life. Rarely did he get into a dentist chair 
without fainting. 

With so many charming and endearing 
qualities, an understanding needing no words, 
a tenderness greater by far than that pos- 
sessed by most women, one can but speculate 
as to what a rare and radiant being he would 
have been minus the handicap concerning 
truth, which with all its ramifications pene- 
trated and disintegrated much of his life 
and the lives closest to him. 


NABLE to make a go of it as a family, 

divorce in those days being looked upon as 
disgraceful, Francis Saltus took his first- 
born abroad, while Edgar was sent to St. 
Paul’s School at Concord, New Hampshire. 
Never again did they attempt to live as a 
family. During vacations young Edgar 
went to his mother, An occasional call on his 
father was all that was required of him 

According to his own account he was 
always at the foot of his class and not popular. 
Uninterested in sports, abhorring all forms of 
“get together” societies, living very much in a 
world of his own imagining, he was as in- 
conspicuous as he was unhappy. Slightly 
undersized, slim, straight, and _ well-pro- 
portioned, with his clear-cut features, dark 
oriental eyes, and olive skin, he looked and 
felt out of place in a western world—as 
punens he was. 

Girls took to him on sight, wrote to him, 
sent him locks of their hair, and suggested 
meeting him. His first flirtation was with 
a girl from New Haven. That her name was 
Nellie was all he remembered of the episode. 

During the summer vacations he had a suc- 
cession of flirtations. A dip into them would 
be like turning a page of “who was who” 
a generation ago. One irate father, thinking 
he had called too often upon his young daugh- 
ter, put it to him straight. 

“Young man, you have made 
very much at home in this house. 
your intentions?” 

To leave,” he replied quickly, as he made 
for the door. 

Another occasion was more complicated 
This time it was the girl herself, a girl he had 
vowed to work and wait for forever if neces- 
sary. Suggesting that they omit the waiting 
and do the working upon their respective 
parents, the girl persuaded him to elope, very 
much against his will. It was the last thing 
he wanted. To love and run was far more to 
his fancy. Letting drop the fact of what 
they contemplated where it would percolate 
quickly, he drove off with the bride-to-be 
in a dog-cart. 

During the drive his wits got to working. 
At one parsonage after another they stopped, 
young Edgar getting out and inquiring at the 
door, only to drive on again. After an hour 
or so the girl’s father overtook them. The 
elopement was off: the would-be bride in 
tears. Instead of inquiring for a clergyman 
to marry them, he had very politely inquired 
the way to the next village. 

A danger escaped is very talkative, and it 
amused him more than a little to tell of this 
episode with the comment: 

“No woman could drag me to the altar. 
I could slide like water through a crack and 
vanish.” 

So he 


yourself 
What are 


could. A more ingenious man at 


evading anything he disliked never existed. 
Of his father and brother he saw but little 
latter had to his 
“Honey and Gall” 


during these years. The 
credit a volume of verse, 





and half a dozen operas, one of which he had 
conducted himself. 

On the table near my hand is a copy of 
“Honey and Gall,” an original, bound in 
green. On the fly-leaf in Frank’s character- 
istic hand is written: 


Epcar E. SAttus 
With the love and good wishes of his 
most affectionate brother, 
F. S. Sattus. 


No resentment there. A spirit of love, 
tolerance, and interest is exaled. In the book 
are many marginal notes in the same hand- 
writing. Changes, interpolations, and _cor- 
rections emphasize the beauty of the lines. 
The pity of it is that they were put there too 
late, but the soul of the author stares one in 
the face. Between the pages pressed flowers 
rest, souvenirs of shadow or sunshine. Dur- 
ing the years the paper has not only become 
discolored but has reproduced the outline of 
the blossoms. The book is like a living thing 
so closely does it bring the author. Emana- 
tions of his personality rise from the pages like 
perfume, compelling the sympathy and under- 
standing he needed so uniquely. 

Brilliant, handsome, with a manner ir- 
resistible to women, Frank Saltus was 
reaching the high noon of his life. Tragically 
pathetic is the fact, that, despite the super- 
abundance of his gifts, he failed to bring any 
one of them to the perfection that could have 
made him immortal. There may have been 
philosophy even in this. 


IS school days in the States over, Edgar 

Saltus went abroad with his mother 
for an indefinite time. Europe was their 
headquarters during what must have been 
the most constructively interesting part of 
his early life. Heidelberg, Munich, the Sor- 
bonne, and an elderly professor supplementing 
certain studies did their best for him. At an 
age when the world seemed his for the taking, 
with brilliant mind, unusual physical attrac- 
tiveness, the ability to charm without effort, 
and sufficient means, his path was if anything 
too rosy. 

The pampered only child of an adoring 
mother, he had only to express a wish to have it 
gratified. He became selfish and self-centered 
as the result. His motto was carp diem, and 
he carefully contrived to live down to it. 

During a summer in Switzerland without 
his mother Mr. Saltus met a charming young 
girl of semi-royal birth, whom we will call 
Marie C—, and eloped with her. Her furious 
family followed, overtaking them in Venice. 
Unable, because of her exalted station, to be 
married by a priest without credentials and 
permission, the ceremony had been omitted 
for the moment. That complicated matters. 
Marie was whisked off to a convent, where 
the year following she died. As usual the 
woman paid. Meanwhile a young and 
charming Venetian countess did her best to 
console the explorer in hearts 

On the heels of this episode came his 
mother. Funds were stopped, and to the 
chagrin of the countess who had braved dis- 
grace, her charmer was taken back to Heidel- 
berg. 

With an insight and interest almost pa- 
ternal, the old professor who had tutored him 
at times gave Mr. Saltus a lesson he never 
forgot. Realizing as he must have that the 
youth had a quality of fascination seldom en- 
countered, a quality likely to lead to his early 
ruin if not circumscribed, he assigned himself 
the job. Taking him to an exhibit where 
wax figures representing parts of the human 
body in different stages of disease were set 
up for a clinic, he let it do its work. 

Illness, ugliness, unsightliness of any kind, 
had a horror for Mr. Saltus. It was an in- 
trinsic part of his inner essence. That ex- 
hibit nearly did for him. It made him ill for 
a week. The most profitable illness he ever 
had in his life. Never in his wildest and least 
responsible moments did he have an affair 
with any woman other than of his own class. 


STUDENT of the classics, with Flaubert 

sitting on the lotus leaf of perfection before 
his eyes, it soon became the desire of his heart 
to meet some of the great ones of letters. 
Even then the young Edgar was trying his 
hand at it. 

Through the friendship of Stuart Merrill, 
a young American poet living in Paris, he 
had the supreme bliss of being presented to 
Victor Hugo. The anticipation of it alone 
made him tremble. It was to him like meet- 
ing the Dalai-lama in person. Reverently he 
approached the great one repeating, as he did 
so, the Byzantine formula, ““May I speak 
and live?’ 

The magnificent one condescended to per- 
mit it. From a great chair that resembled 
a shrine and in which he looked like an old 
idol, he deigned to speak to his admirer. 
Mr. Saltus left his presence with winged feet. 

The author of “‘ Poems Antique,”’ 

(Continued on page 121) 
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de Lisle, was another to whom the youthful 
aspirant was on his knees. Through Stuart 
Merrill again he was admitted to Olympus. 
“You are a church. You have your wor- 
shipers,” he told the poet. Lecount de Lisle 
listened, or pretended to listen, with indiffer- 
ence. That attitude of his appealed as much 
to Mr. Saltus as his poems. It was the way 
genius should act, he reflected. — : 
Another meteor crossing his orbit was 
Verlaine. It was at the Café Francois 
Premier that they met. Shabby, dirty, and 
a little drunk he talked delightfully as only 
poets and madmen can. He talked of his 
“prisons” and of his “charity hospitals,’ 
quite unaffectedly and as a landed proprietor 
speaks of his estates. One of these Edgar 
Saltus visited. It was an enclosure at the 
back of a shop in a blind alley, where he had 
a cot that stood not on the floor, for there was 
no floor, but on the earth. 

Of Oscar Wilde and Owen Meredith, he 
had at that time only a peep in passing. His 
particular chums were the Duke of Newcastle 
and Lord Francis Hope. Among the inter- 
esting personalities with whom he became 
friends was the Baron Harden Hickey. In 
what way he became a Baron was never 
elucidated to Mr. Saltus’ satisfaction. Poet, 
scholar, and crack duelist, his sword was as 
mighty as his pen. At my hand is a book of 
his called “Euthanasia,” and inscribed in 
his writing are the words: 


To 
Edgar Saltus.......... the unique, 
From his extravagant admirer 
H. H. 


Harden Hickey had ambitions. One of 
them was to found a monarchy at Trinidad 
and rule there. He was nothing if not orig- 
inal. The post of Poet Laureate he offered 
to Edgar Saltus. Owing to the intervention 
of the Powers, the project failed. Harden 
Hickey killed himself. Such friends in any 
event were not commonplace. 

Deciding at last that he must have some 
kind of an occupation, his mother having on 
his account drawn liberally from her principal, 
Mr. Saltus decided to return to the United 
States. Once there he entered Columbia 
Law School. Terse, clear, and _ versatile 
with his pen, the law seemed more or less to 
beckon. Plead he could not; owing to his 
acute nervousness and his slight hesitancy of 
speech that was out of the question. The 
uninteresting but necessary technical side 
of the law could alone be his. In some cli- 
mates and altitudes Mr. Saltus’ speech became 
almost a stammer. In others it vanished. 
Never was it unpleasant and many thought 
it rather fascinating. People affected him 
in this way. Most of them got on his nerves 
and the peculiar hesitancy followed, while 
with those to whom he was accustomed he 
could talk for hours without a trace of it. 


VEN as a youth his disinclination to meet 

people, his horror of crowds, and his 
desire to be alone a great deal were becoming 
marked characteristics. So also was the qual- 
ity he had developed as a child, the increasing 
inability to face a disagreeable issue. 

During his life in Germany, Schopenhauer 
had been his daily food. From his angle 
religions were superstitions for the ignorant 
and credulous. They offered nothing. With 
Schopenhauer came Spinoza. Between them 
the Columbia student became saturated like 
a sponge. 

At intervals Mr. Saltus had tried his hand 
ai verse as well as prose. A sonnet written 
in Venice and published afterward under the 
title of “History”? was among his first. Tim- 
idly, almost apologetically, he took it to his 
brother Frank. 

“Splendid! Better than anything I ever 
did,” was the unexpected praise. ‘I write 
more easily, but it is too much fag for me to 
polish my work. You are slower, but you 
scintillate. Go in for letters. It is your 
place in the scheme of things.”’ 

hus encouraged, and by the brother who 
was the flame of the family, Edgar Saltus 
took up his pencil in earnest. Fundamentally 
both Edgar and Frank Saltus were alike. 
They seemed to be oriental souls functioning 
for a life in occidental bodies, and the clothes 
pinched. Neither could endure routine, nor 
could they tolerate the prescribed and cir- 
cumscribed existence of the western world. 
It was difficult to internalize in an environ- 
ment both objective and external. They were 
subtle, indolent, exotic, living in worlds of 
their own as far removed from those with 
whom they brushed elbows as is the fourth 
imension. 

_ Frank let himself go the way of least re- 
Sistance, without effort or desire to fit in with 
isenvironment. Having traveled everywhere, 
and exhausted to its limit every emotion and 
experience, bored to tears with the world out- 
side o' 4 his imagination and finally even with 
that within, he stimulated what remained with 
alcohol and drugs. As the mood took him he 


composed, tossing off sonnets and serenades 
like champagne, carelessly and without ef- 
fort, a Titan with the indifference of a pigmy. 
What he might have been, had he forced his 
furtive and fertile fancy to grapple with the 
tedium of sandpaper and polish, only an 
extension of consciousness could reveal. 

Writing of him in those days James Hune- 
ker said: 

“He had the look of a Greek god gone to 
ruin. He was fond of absinthe and I never 
saw him without a cigaret in his mouth. He 
carved sonnets out of solid wood and com- 
piled epigrams for Town Topics as a pastime. 
He composed feuilletons that would have 
made the fortune of a boulevardier. He was 
a ruin, but he was a gentleman. Edgar 
Saltus was handsome in a different way, dark, 
petit maitre.” 

Of Frank Saltus’ multiple love affairs one 
alone cut deep enough to leave an imprint. 
Under the title “‘to Marie B—,” he wrote 
one of his best poems. 

Curiously enough the name Marie had been 
that of Edgar’s first and unfortunate love. 
So convinced was he that no one with that 
name could survive close association with a 
Saltus, that from the first hour of our ac- 
quaintance he refused to call me by it, using 
a contraction I had lisped as an infant in 
trying to pronounce Marie, Mowgy. It was 
the last word he spoke on earth. 


HE son of a brilliant father and brother of 

a genius, Edgar Saltus was made conscious 
of his supposed inferiority by the world at large 
To his mother, in spite of her indulgent idola- 
try of him, must be given the credit that he, 
too, did not sink into an apathy and dream his 
life away. The worst side of his brother’s 
character was held always before him, aswell as 
his inability to earn anything with all his tal- 
ents, and the fact that he, Edgar, was an Evert- 
son as well as a Saltus was used effectively. 
A far as she could she fought the soft, sensual 
streak in his nature, the oriental under its 
mask. Too late to grapple with his fixed 
habit of avoiding the ugly, unpleasant, and 
the irksome, she hammered in the lesson of 
dissipated talents and a wasted life. So well 
was this done that Edgar Saltus, to use his 
own words, “‘ By the grace of God and absent- 
minded professors,” managed to take his 
degree as a Doctor of Law. 

With that in one pocket and a sonnet in the 
other, he cut loose to have a little fling before 
starting in for a career at the bar. That 
career never materialized. 

With a mother always a part of the upper 
ten, he was soon submerged by balls, recep- 
tions, and festivities. His ability to fraternize 
being limited and superficial and the necessity 
for a great deal of solitude fundamental, it 
was not long before the desire to express him- 
self with his pen reasserted itself and a num- 
ber of sonnets was the result. Few knew 
anything of the hours he put in pruning, 
polishing, and sandpapering them. Albert 
Edwin Shroeder, a friend reaching back to the 
Heidelberg days, knew the most, but even 
with him Edgar Saltus was reticent about his 
work. It may be mentioned in passing that 
Shroeder was an intimate friend of Frank 
Saltus, as well. His admiration for the 
brothers expressed’ itself in many ways. 
Among Mr. Saltus’ effects are letters from 
him and some books. On the fly-leaf of one 
is written, ‘“‘To the Master from his servant 
A. Shroeder.”’ On another, ‘“‘To the unique, 
from one who admires him uniquely.” This 
friendship lasted until Mr. Shroeder’s death. 

Other intimate friends were Clarence and 
Walter Andrews. Of his escapades with them 
Mr. Saltus was never weary of telling, the 
tendrils of their friendship being long and 
strong. Of those who knew him in these 
halcyon days Walter Andrews alone survives. 
Sitting at my side, as he very graciously 
offered to do, he drove with Mr. Saltus’ only 
child, his daughter, Mrs. J. Theus Munds, 
and myself, to Sleepy Hollow Cemetery and 
saw the ashes of his oldest friend returned to 
the earth. 


N° fitted by nature for the cut and dried, 
the literal and the precise, longing more 
and more to express himself in writing, the 
Law lingered. Having already several stories 
to his credit, the possibility of making letters 
his profession appealed strongly to Mr. 
Saltus. Money in itself meant nothing to 
him. It went through his hands as through a 
sieve. To be free from rules and routine, 
free to express himself, that alone mattered, 
and that, despite the inroads made into their 
capital, he could do. 

Law books were consigned to the trash 
baskets. Paper and pencils took their place, 
and it was not long before the results took on 
a golden hue. 

At that epoch his star rising to the ascen- 
dent and Fame flitting before him as a will-o’- 
the-wisp urging him on, he met one of New 
York’s most beautiful young matrons—Mme. 
Cc An American herself of old Knicker- 

(Continued on page 122 
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bocker stock, married to a nobleman, she 
represented youth, beauty, charm, and posi- 
tion, added to which she had a brilliant mind. 

A serious love affair resulted. Vainly did 
Mrs. Saltus urge her son to marry and settle 
down. Vainly did the family of Mme. C—— 
warn her of possible perils ahead. So hand- 
some in those days that the papers referred 
to him as the “Pocket Apollo,” so popular 
that girls fought for his favor, Mr. Saltus had 
a triumphal sail through a social sea as heady 
as champagne. 

From his own account and a diary of Mme. 
C—’s found after his death, the affair must 
have cut deep. Quoting from it one reads: 


“Edgar called to-day. There is no one like 
him in the world. He is the unique. I adore 
him to madness.” 


Again one reads: 


“Edgar is the center of my being. Never 
can I cease to love him. That is certain. 
But should he ever cease to love me—? It is 
unthinkable. I cannot contemplate it—and 
live.” 


Once again: 


“They tell me that this cannot go on. I 
have children. Oh, my God! Can I tear 
him out of my heart—and live?” 


There is no doubt whatever but that the 
devotion was very sincere on both sides. It 
ended nevertheless, owing no doubt to the 
fine qualities of Mme. C—, who, putting the 
happiness of others before her own, went 
abroad and lost herself there for a time. 

Proud, arrogant, accustomed to having his 
own way at any cost, selfish and self-centered 
as the result of his indulgent childhood during 
which he had never exercised the least self- 
control, it was a new experience to Edgar 
Saltus. Taking what he wanted when he 
wanted it and because he wanted it, without 
the least thought of others, save perhaps his 
mother, he had built up on his weaknesses in 
ignorance and not recognizing his strength. 
The affair of Mme. C— hurt. 

Little wonder it was that when a pretty and 
petite blonde girl swam into the maelstrom 
of his environment, he made a grab for her. 
Pert and piquant, her face upturned in the 
waltz, he whispered the lines beginning: 
“Helen, thy beauty is tome” . . . following 
it up as only he could. In addition to her own 
attractiveness, Helen Read had a father who 
was a partner of J. Pierpont Morgan. She 
was no small catch, and there were many out 
with fishing tackle and bait. 

On the surface it looked like an ideal match. 
All the gifts of the gods were divided between 
them. Besides, every one approved of it. That 
in itself should have warned them of disaster. 


THE year 1883 turned a new page, Edgar 
Saltus breaking into matrimony and into 
print almost simultaneously. Houghton, 
Mifflin and Company having agreed to bring 
out his translation of Balzac, the horizon 
opened like a fan. The microbe of ink having 
entered into his blood he conceived the idea of 
putting Schopenhauer and Spinoza before the 
public in condensed and epigrammatic form. 
To their philosophy he determined to add his 
own. The Philosophy of Disenchantment 
and the Anatomy of Negation began brewing 
in the caldron of his mind. 

A note-book in which is condensed material 
for writing these books is perhaps the most 
interesting bit of intimate work Mr. Saltus 
left behind him, revealing as it does an Edgar 
Saltus unknown and unsuspected by the world. 
In it is no man giving out savories and souffles 
with both hands, taking the world as a jest, 
a game, and an amusement. It reveals the 
serious and sober student, hiding behind a 
mask of smiles, subtleties, and cynicism: 
the soul of a seeker, a soul very like that of 
his brother Frank. So out of tune was it 
with its environment, so little understood, 
and so little expecting to be, that wrapping 
itself in a mantle of impenetrability and ad- 
justing its mask, no one knew what existed 
behind it. 

It was not long after his marriage that turn- 
ing a corner he saw Fame flitting ahead of him, 
smiling over her shoulder. The newspapers 
began to quote his witticisms, as example: 


? Hostess—“Mr. Saltus, what character 
in fiction do you admire most?” 
Saltus—‘‘ God.” 


His books, considered outrageous to a 
degree, began to sell like hot cakes. To 
quote again from a newspaper clipping of 
that day: 


Depraved Customer—“‘Do you sell the 
books of Edgar Saltus?”’ 

Virtuous Bookseller—‘‘Sir, I keep Guy de 
Maupassant’s, The Heptameron, and Zola’s, 
but Saltus—never.” 


Edgar Saltus was made. 


O GO back a little. It was shortly after 

his marriage to Helen Read that the con. 
ventional trip to Europe followed. Added to 
the selfishness which the circumstances of 
his life had fostered abundantly, Edgar 
Saltus had a number of odd and well developed 
twists. Illness in any form was abhorrent 
to him, contact with it unthinkable, and even 
to hear about it objectionable. When his 
young wife suffered from neuralgia—a thing 
which not infrequently happened—he put 
on his hat and walked out. The idea of 
schooling himself to bear anything he dis. 
liked was as foreign as Choctaw. 

High-tempered, moody, impatient to a 
degree seldom encountered, and with the 
preconceived idea that he was entirely right 
in everything, he set sail on the matrimonial 
sea. Two episodes will make clear why the 
shoals were encountered so soon. Realizing 
then how oblique had been his angle, the 
story of his life must be thrown forward, as 
they say in filmdom, to 1912 and then back 
again to the earlier episode. 

We were traveling in a wagon-lit from Ger- 
many to Paris. After tucking me in for the 
night I noticed that Mr. Saltus had removed 
only his coat and his shoes, and was going to 
bed practically clothed. That alone made 
me take notice. We had not been married 
long at the time, but I was acquainted with 
his habits. Better than any human I ever 
knew, he loved to be en negligée. He could 
slide out of his clothes and into a dressing- 
gown like an eel. 

This extraordinary behavior was further 
emphasized when, in spite of his hatred of 
speaking to people, servants especially, I 
heard him whispering at the door to the guard. 
At such radical conduct, I asked what it was 
all about. His reluctance to answer made me 
even more insistent. With his cleverness at 
evasions and his agility at inventing explana- 
tions off the bat, he put me aside with the 
suggestion that he had asked for more cover- 
ing. Knowing his ways and his wiles back- 
ward and forward, I laughed. Explain he 
must. Then he said that we would be cross- 
ing the frontier in the early hours of the morn- 
ing, and, as it would be necessary for him to 
get out and open our luggage for inspection, 
he had remained dressed. Realizing that it 
was difficult for me to sleep under any condi- 
tions and fearful lest I be annoyed by it he 
had told the man not to knock, but to come 
in quietly and touch him instead. It was 
consideration for me, nothing else. 

The explanation apparently covered every- 
thing. Drawing up his blankets he said, 
“ Good-night.” 

Instead, however, of the usual deep breath- 
ing to follow, presently I heard him laugh- 
ing, laughing heartily, and trying to suppress 
it. When questioned he could only say: 

“If Helen could see me now! Good Lord!” 

When he had repeated it three or four times, 
I sat up and told him he could tell the worst. 
This is what he said: 

“When Helen and I were traveling this 
same route and we realized that the frontier 
meant getting up in the night and the horrors 
of the customs, I suggested that she be a sport, 
and toss up a coin to see which of us should 
take on the job.” 

“Horrors!” I interjected. ‘How could 
you even think of such a thing?” 

““Howcould I? There you have it. Howcould 
I? I did, all the same. We were both young 
and healthy. I didn’t see why my sex shou! 
be penalized. We threw, and it fell to her.” 

Another “ Horrors’ came from the opposite 
bed. “But of course you did not let her when 
it came to the scratch. You remembered 
that you were supposed to take care of her.” 

““What I remember only too well is that 
I did let her do it. She spoke French beauti- 
fully and she did it quite uncomplainingly. 
What a brute I was! I cannot believe that 
I was ever that sort of being.” 

‘Suppose we toss up now?” I suggested. 

Mr. Saltus laughed. “You! Why, little 
Puss, I would sit up all night with joy, rather 
than have you wakened. You go out an 
attend to the customs!” He laughed again. 
“If Helen could see me now! What a hell of 
a life I must have led her!” 


HE other episode occurred during the last 

years of his life, when we were living 1 
the apartments where Mr. Saltus died. His 
bedroom and study were at the end of a long 
hall, removed from the noise of the front 
door, the elevator, and the telephone, where 
he could work in quiet. : 

Uninterrupted quiet was a vital essential 
to him. Distractions of any kind, no matter 
how well meant or accidental, set him into 
hysterics and ended his work for the day, and 
he begged me never to speak to him unless 
the house was on fire. Sometimes through 
carelessness I did interrupt him as he went 
from his study to his bedroom, asking him 4 
question or telling him of something which 
had occurred, but when working in his study 
he was left in peace. 

(Continued on page 123) 
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One morning, however (it was while he was 
writing on “The Imperial Orgy’’), something 
happened which at the moment seemed so 
vital that, impulsively and without realizing 
what the effect would be, I burst into his study 
without warning and started to tell him. 

The effect on him was of such a nature 
that the errand was forgotten. With a yell 
like that of a maniac, Mr. Saltus grabbed his 
hair, pulling it out where it would give way. 
Still screaming, he batted his head against 
the walls and the furniture and finally giving 
way utterly, he got down and hit his head on 
the floor. 

None of it was directed against me—the 
offender, yet no woman could have been 
blamed for running out of the house. Ten 
minutes later when he had been put to bed like 
a small boy, given a warm drink, and had an 
electric pad applied to his solar plexus, his 
one request was that I sit beside him and read 
extracts from the “Gita.” 

His reaction was pitiful, tragic. 

“Poor child! No one but yourself could 
understand and put up with such a demon,” 
he said. “I should be taken to the lethal 
chamber and put out of the way. And yet 
I could not help it.” 

The realization that he, an old man then, a 
student of Theosophy, the first precept of 
which is self-restraint, could have given way 
as he had, hurt him cruelly. Understanding 
and sympathy brought him to himself rapidly. 
Otherwise he would have been ill. 

Mr. Saltus was an unconscious psychic. 
With those he loved he needed no explana- 
tion of anything. He understood even to 
the extent of answering one’s unspoken 
thoughts many times. So psychic was he in 
fact that his disinclination to be in crowds 
or meet many people came from the fact 
that they devitalized him, leaving him limp 
asarag. When writing a book, as he himself 
often expressed it, he was in a state of “high 
hallucinatory fever,” giving out of his ecto- 
plasm very much as a materializing medium 
gives it out in a séance, to build up a tempo- 
rary body for the spirit. 


T IS a well-known scientific fact that any 
interruption during the process of material- 
ization causes repercussion on the body of the 
medium, the velocity being such that illness, 
if not insanity, may result. 

While creating a book, Mr. Saltus was very 
much in the same condition, the finer forces 
of his etheric body being semi-detached from 
the physical. He could not help it any more 
than he could help the color of his eyes. 
Lacking discipline and self-control from his 
youth, he could not, after his formative years, 
coordinate his forces so as to grapple with this 
limitation effectively. 

During an interval of reading the “Gita” 
on this occasion he told me the following: 

“In the early days when I was first married 
to Helen Read, I was writing on a novel. She 
had no idea how interruptions affected me— 
nor did I realize myself how acute anything 
of the kind could become. I was in the 
middle of an intricate plot. Helen, who out 
of the kindness of her heart was bringing me a 
present, opened the door of my study and 
came in more quietly than you did. Before 
she could open her mouth to say a word, I 
began to scream and pull at my hair. Rushing 
to an open window I tore the manuscript, on 
which I had been working so long, into frag- 
ments and threw them into the street. 
Whether she thought I had gone suddenly in- 
sane and intended to kill her, she did not stop 
to say. When I looked around she had fled.” 

For a girl reared in an atmosphere of con- 
ventional respectability, as they were in 
those days, it must have been an insight into 
bedlam. Once again he made the remark: 

“Tf Helen could see me now, I would seem 
natural to her. My next life is apt to be a 
busy one, paying my debts to her and to 
others.” 

In view of all this, and of the flirtations he 
kept up on every side, she must have had a 
tolerance and a patience seldom encountered. 

After Balzac and the Philosophy of Dis- 
enchantment and the Anatomy of Negation 
were off the press, novel after novel fell from 
his pen, and the newspaper articles quoted 
previously were appearing. In “A Trans- 
action in Hearts” Mr. Saltus put some of 
his own experiences, but so changed that the 
public could not connect him with the plot. 
His literary bark was launched and under full 
sail. He could touch the garment of Fame, 
and the texture was soft and satisfying. 

One of his novels was dedicated to E—R, 
his mother-in-law Emmaline Read. Another 
to V. A. B. was to his friend Valentine—or 
Vally Blacque. E—H was to Miss Edith 
Watson, who later in life became the wife 
of Mr. Francis H. Wellman, a genius in his 
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own field. Shroeder and Lorillard Ronalds 
were remembered as well. 

During a summer abroad Mr. Saltus con- 
ceived the idea of writing “‘ Mary Magdalen.” 
The circumstances connected with it are 
interesting. He was dining in the rooms of 
Lord Francis Hope one evening. Oscar Wilde 
was another guest. After their liquors and 
cigars the latter sauntered about, looking at 
some of the pictures he fancied. One repre- 
senting Salome intrigued him more than a 
little. Beckoning to Mr. Saltus, he said: 

“This picture calls me. am going to 
write a classic—a play—‘Salome.’ It will be 
my masterpiece.” 

Near it was a small picture of the Magdalen. 

“Do so,” said Mr. Saltus, “and I will 
write a book—‘Mary Magdalen.’ We will 
pursue the wantons together.” 


CTING on the impulse, Mr. Saltus took 

rooms in Margaret Street, Cavendish 
Square, where, within walking distance of the 
British Museum, he could study his back- 
ground for the story. 

Mornings spent in research, afternoons in 
writing, with a bite of dinner at Pagani’s in 
Great Portland Street, made up his days. 
There were interruptions to be sure. One of 
them was a girl named Maudie, who lived 
somewhere in Peckham. She joined him now 
and again at dinner. Asked to describe her, 
he said he had forgotten even her last name 
but remembered that he had written of her, 
“She had the disposition of a sun-dial.” 
This may have assisted to keep him in a good 
humor. 

Many years later he took me to see the 
rooms he had occupied during this time, 
with their queer old open fireplace, great 
four-poster bed canopied on all sides, and 
the old desk at which he had spent so many 
happy hours. Working hours were happy 
hours to him always. He had a sentiment 
for the place, and once when I was in London 
alone I stopped there, taking his old rooms 
for a time and visiting the landmarks asso- 
ciated with that part of his life. That I 
should do this touched him profoundly. 

During the writing of ‘Mary Magdalen” 
he met many interesting people. Among 
them was Owen Meredith, then British Am- 
bassador to France. In connection with 
him a rather amusing incident occurred. 
Dining one evening at the home of Lady B—, 
Mr. Saltus was vis-a-vis with Owen Meredith. 
In the course of the dinner the hostess gave 
the poet a novel, and asked him to translate 
an epigram on the fly-leaf which was written 
in Greek. 

Looking at it he said: 

“My eyes are not what they once were. 
Give it to our young friend here,’ meaning 
Mr. Saltus. 

The passage that had stumped him stumped 
Mr. Saltus as well, but he refused to be caught. 
Glancing at it, he exclaimed: 

“Tt is not fit to be translated in Lady 
B—’s presence.” 

At that both the rogues laughed. 

In a monograph called “‘ Parnassians Person- 
ally Encountered,” Mr. Saltus tells of this 
episode, as also of his meeting with other 
celebrities of the day. Of Oscar Wilde he saw 
a great deal. The rapid-firing battery of his 
wit, his epigrams, which gushing up as a 
geyser confused and astounded the crowd, en- 
chanted him. At the then popular Café Royal 
in Regent Street, Wilde and himself, with a 
few congenial men, spent many an evening. 

There was much in the mental companion- 
ship of Mr. Saltus and Wilde which sharpened 
and ‘stimulated each, making their conver- 
sation a battle-ground of aphorisms and 
epigrams. According to Mr. Saltus, in spite 
of his abnormal life, Wilde’s conversation, 
barring its brilliancy, was as respectable and 
conventional as that of a green grocer. 
Neglecting to laugh at a doubtful joke tossed 
off by one of his admirers, he was asked some- 
what sarcastically if he were shocked. 

“T have lost the ability to be shocked, but 
not the ability to be bored,” was the reply. 

Vulgarity sickened him. Vice had to be 
perfumed, pagan, and private to intrigue him. 
His conversation was immaculate. Many 
incidents concerning Wilde are given in Mr. 
Saltus’ monograph, “Oscar Wilde—An Idler’s 
Impressions.” ‘They give a new slant on his 
many-sided personality. One episode is 
especially illuminating. 

With Mr. Saltus, Wilde was driving to his 
home in Chelsea on a bleak and bitter night. 
Upon alighting a man came up to them. He 
wore a short jacket which he opened. From 
neck to waist he was bare. At the sight 
Mr. Saltus gave him a gold piece, but Wilde, 
with entire simplicity, took off his own coat 
and put it about the man. It was a lesson 
Mr. Saltus never forgot. 


(To be continucd in the August issue) 
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your dealer cannot supply you, use coupon for 
generous trial box—TODAY! 


Created by Fallis, Inc., Perfumer 


CINCINNATI 
1925, Fallis, Inc. 


Peter Pan 


OPAL HUE 
seavty YQWACL 


Sealed in Silk—$3.00 the Box 


In a box of glistening black and gold 


Generous Trial 


If your dealers cannot supply you send $1.00 
for a generous size box of this exquisite pow- 
der and the amazing story of its creation. 
(Trial size not sold in stores.) Mail coupon 
at once. 
ELIE I Ne IEEIIET «een 
FALLIS, Inc., Perfumer 
1552 Riverside Drive, Cincinnati 

Enclosed is $1.00 for generous Trial Box of 
Peter Pan OPAL HUE Powder and the amaz- 
ing story of its creation. 





HARPER’S BAZAR 
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‘A Ticket to Everywhere 


ms /”/ The owner of a NEw MARMON need never ; 


concern himself about time tables. He has a 7 
ticket to everywhere, with no expiration 
date—highly personalized transportation 7 
de luxe—supreme, safe, and untrammelled. 


At practically open car price—New Marmon Standard _ base. eAlso New Marmon De Luxe Models permit- 7 
Closed Cars. Not “coaches,” but genuine, full-fledged —_ ting intimate expression of personal tastes. Open Cars, 
closed cars with four (4) doors, mounted onthe fam- = 36.5. Closed Cars, $3295 to $3975. All prices f.0.b, 


ous Marmon 6-cylinder chassis of 136-inch wheel- Indianapolis, exclusive of tax. 
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*Tt’s a Great 
cAutomobile’’ 


5 > 


, MAR MON fs: 
\ - ry . - - AY) 


New Marmon 
STANDARD 7-PassENGER SEDAN 
at practically open car price 








